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I] THE YOUTH'’S 


Why Not 

Let HEINZ 
Supply Your 
Home Preserves? 


Instead of doing your own preserving, 
why not get your family supply from the 
many choice varieties prepared by Heinz? 


It’s a long step toward easier house- 
keeping—and often to better food, for in 
the Heinz Kitchens preserving is done 
with equipment and experience that no 
single home could possess. 


Choice, specially-selected fruits, and 
pure granulated sugar—nothing is ever 
used but these in Heinz Preserves. There 
can be no question as to purity or cleanli- 
ness, for our work is clean by system, 
with superior facilities and tidy helpers to 
carry it out. 


Even so small a thing as the seeding of 
a cherry, or the hulling of a berry, receives 
the indibiduai attention of an experienced 
worker whose sole thought is, how clean— 
how well. 

This exactness of the Heinz Way man- 
ifests itself most forcibly in the goodness 
and excellence of our foods. 





There’s greater variety in Heinz Pre- 
serves than mostly found in the home 
stock—Pineapple, Strawberry, Cherry, 
Peach, Raspberry, Damson, etc. In ster- 
ilized crocks, jars or our specially-made 
sanitary tins of convenient sizes. 


The whole story of Heinz Preserves 
—as well as of the famous 57 Varie- 
ties—is told in “The Spice of Life,” 


a copy of which we will send you 
upon request. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY. 
VAR l ETI ES New York Pittsburgh Chicago “i 
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The man in the bow: “Let’s have a 
bath!”’ 


The man in the stern: “All right! 
Here’s the Ivory Soap.” 


Ir Froats— but that is not the only reason 
why you should use Ivory Soap for the bath, 
Other reasons are: It is the purest soap made. 
It lathers freely, rinses quickly, and leaves the 
skin cool and clean and smooth. 


There is no “free”’ (uncombined) alkali in {vory Soap. That is 
why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin. 


Ivory Soap 
oR 99440 Per Cent. Pure 




















Cream ° f Wheat 


meets hunger’s call, morning, noon and night. 
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You spend too much 
time and effort learning 
to like things that don’t 
like you. 

Dyspepsia for the 
other fellow. 

But for me, the 
sort of food that 
gives the most energy 
with the least burden. 
That means— 


Pettiyohn 


ALL WHEAT GOOD TO EAT 

















P. S..--Pettijohn is the wheat, the whole 
wheat, and nothing but the wheat 


COPYRIGHT, 1906, BY THE AMERICAN CEREAL COMPANY. 
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ER face frowning, the 
oH edge of her gingham 
apron gripped tightly in 
her hand, Mrs. Dame stood at 
the window of her little kitchen. 
She looked out across an untidy 
lot, where twenty Plymouth 
Rock chickens scratched busily, to a 




















smooth stretch of lawn, set in the 
angle formed by the country road and 
a broad carriage drive. At their junc- 
ture, where Mrs. Dame’s gaze seemed 
to focus, a fat coachman clicked his 
fat, comfortable horses into a gentle 
trot, then turned to receive some direc- 
tions from the stately lady behind 
him. Before they had turned toward 
her house Mrs. Dame briskly crossed 
the kitchen and sat down at her 
sewing. 

There, at the opposite window, her 
eyes softened. She looked out, not 
upon last summer’s weeds or a tangle 
of neglected berry bushes, but upon 
lilacs, bursting into bloom, upon 
beds of hyacinths and daffodils, and, 
against the whitewashed fence, a row 
of scarlet peonies. It would have 
been hard to find a pebble or a dead 
leaf on the close-cut grass. 

Mrs. Dame rocked back and forth, 
and presently hummed a tune. Then 
suddenly she sat erect. Some one had 
knocked at the door at the front of 
the house. Her face darkened. 

‘It?s the children coming after 
flowers again,’’ she said to herself, 
and sat back. Nor did she stir when 
the knock came again. 

**Let ’em knock,’’ she said. 

When it came a third time, how- 
ever, she got slowly out of her chair. 
‘*Perhaps it is somebody else.’’ 

She took off her gingham apron, 
substituted a white one, with the 
creases from the ironing still un- 
broken, smoothed her hair, and 
opened the door into the little sitting- 
room. 

There she shivered. ‘The room was 
dark, except for one shaft of light, 
which, making its way in through a 
chink of the shutter, struck boldly 
across the room, to fall first upon a 
great bow! of crimson peonies, and 
then to illuminate a portrait which 
hung above them. 

It was a small crayon, which had 
been copied from the tintype now 
stuck into its frame. The subject was 
a young man dressed in the uniform 
of the Unionarmy. His clothes were 
the plain dark blue of the private 
soldier, his little forage-cap lay stiffly 
on his knee. There were no straps 
on his shoulders, no bars on his sleeve. Only 
in his cheeks, which the artist had touched with 
pink, was there the least bright color, and that 
was dimmed by the peonies in the bow] below. 

Even though her visitor knocked again, Mrs. 
Dame paused while she rearranged the flowers 
in the vase. Then peering out of the chink 








in the shutter, she started back, pressing her | 


She waited breathlessly 
Then she walked 


hand across her mouth. 
until the knock came again. 
toward the door. 

‘‘What is it?’’ she called. 

“*Tt’s Sarah Hampton,’’ the answer came 
back. 

‘**Well, you’ll have to go round to the back 
door.’? 

** All right,’’ responded the same gentle voice. 

There was the sound of a footstep on the 
porch ; then Mrs. Dame went unsteadily toward 
the kitchen door. 

“*T didn’t tell her anything that wasn’t true,’’ 
she said. ‘‘I didn’t say I couldn’t open the 
door. I only said she’d have to go back.’’ 

Thereupon she closed the door behind her 
and went out to meet her visitor. 

No one looking at Mrs. Hampton could have 
dreamed that she had done anything to deserve 
the reception she had received. Her eyes were 
as gentle as her voice, and she seemed embar- 
rassed and ill at ease. Nor, on the other hand, 
could one have failed to contrast her with Mrs. 
Dame, who now stood looking angrily at her. 
She was as tall and stout as Mrs. Dame was 
short and slender. She was richly dressed: 
prosperity shone forth from every line of her 
figure, just as poverty—a very genteel and neat 
poverty, but poverty none the less—was revealed 
by Mrs. Dame’s worn dress, her tiny house, 
and all the simple furnishings of her little 
kitchen. Perhaps it was a realization of this 
which brought a quiver to Mrs. Hampton’s 
placid voice. 


“‘Eliza,’’ she began, ‘‘I’ve come once more | 
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AND HER OWN SON? IT 


WAS FOR HIM THE 








BAND PLAYED AND THE CHILDREN 


SCATTERED FLOWERS 


to ask you for the favor I’ve been asking for 
the last twenty years.’’ 

Mrs. Dame looked up at her, her stiff white 
necktie fluttering as if it kept time with a fast- 
beating heart. 

“*T’ve told you every year for the last twenty 
that I won’t sell it,’’ she said. 

**Eliza,’’—Mrs. Hampton sat down heavily 
in the nearest chair,—‘‘suppose somebody had 
bought a corner of your property, and —’’ 

**T shouldn’t sell any of my property.’’ 

**Well, I didn’t sell mine, either, Eliza. We’ll 
say, suppose there had long ago been a mistake 
in the deed.’’ 

“If there was a mistake in the deed, I don’t 
see that I have any call to give up my home. 
We paid for it.’’ 

“*Eliza,’? — Mrs. Hampton spoke with an 
added tremble in her voice,—‘‘you know I don’t 
want your home. I only want the half-acre 
lot. If you’ll only sell it to me, or let me give 
you some other land in exchange—on the other 
side, or anywhere. ’’ 

Mrs. Dame did not answer. 

“‘What are you going to do with it? You 
have no children now any more than I have.’’ 
Her voice broke, and Mrs. Dame’s lips quivered 
for an instant. ‘‘There isn’t any one you want 
to leave it to, is there?’’ 

Still Mrs. Dame did not answer. 

“Or if you’d only let me,’’—quite involun- 
tarily Mrs. Hampton’s eyes travelled across to 
the window, where the yard with all its disorder 
was plainly visible,—‘‘if you’d only let me keep 
it in order.’ 

If Mrs. Dame’s eyes had flashed before, oy 
blazed now. 

‘I’m perfectly able to take care of my own 
yard, Sarah Hampton,’’ she said. ‘‘I’ll say 
again what I said twenty years back. You 
can’t have it.’’ 

Mrs. Hampton rose suddenly. 

“Very well, Eliza,’’ she said, sharply. ‘‘I 


hope the day will never come when somebody 
will keep what ought to be your property like 
a—like a barn-yard, so that every time you go 
out of your house you see it, and —’’ Unable 
to finish, Mrs. Hampton went out of the kitchen 
door. 

Mrs. Dame did: not stir until she heard the 
carriage-wheels move softly away. Their roll 
seemed to typify the ease and luxury of Sarah 
Hampton’s life. 

**But there’s one thing she can’t have,’’ she 
said to herself. Walking to the window, and 
looking out across the dead weeds, the heaps 
of ashes and the noisy chickens, she saw the 
carriage slowly turn into the drive beyond. 

Then, for all her defiance, she went back to 
her chair and cried, not angrily, but with thick 
sobs which seemed to tear her throat. 

She and Sarah Hampton had been school- 
mates; she had been Sarah’s bridesmaid, in 
spite of the fact that Sarah was marrying the 
richest man in the village, and that the man to 
whom she herself was engaged had little in the 
world besides his strong hands and his willing 
heart 

When, two years later, John Hampton had 
died, his wife had sent first to the little house 
at the foot of the Hampton estate, and her 
messenger had met Mrs. Dame in the doorway. 
Within another year Mrs. Hampton’s steps had 
followed the same path on the same errand of 
comfort. 

After that, for twenty years, the two women 
had seen each other almost daily. Mrs. Dame 
had carried her small son up the hill to the 
Hampton house, and Mrs. Hampton had young 
John’s nurse carry him down. It was not 
many years before the path was further worn 
by the feet of the two small boys themselves. 
Even now was it possible that it was thirty 
years since they had gone to the war? 

Mrs. Dame could see traces of the foot-path, 
running from her little gate, straight across the 


smooth acres of the Hampton 
lawn. It seemed to her 
times that she never looked out 
without seeing two little figures 
toiling happily up the hill, on 
flying gaily down. 

They had enlisted together, 
and = their had continued 
even after John Hampton had been 
advanced to the rank of captain. 
Then, a feeling had sprung 
up in Mrs. Dame’s heart of which 
her son never dreamed. She 
jealous of John Hampton, 
of his mother’s pride in him. 

She had had one burst of bitter 
when, after Gettysburg, they 
brought John Hampton’s body home ; 
then again her envy flamed into life 
when her own boy did not 
and when ‘‘Henry Dame, missing, 
meant definitely that Henry Dame 
was lost. 

The years might have softened her 
bitter grief had it not been that each 
Memorial day the old ache was re- 
vived. Then the children begged her 
flowers to decorate John Hampton’s 
grave; then his mother’s carriage fol- 
lowed the procession to the cemetery, 
where the short life of Westlane’s 
only hero was recounted. And her 
own boy,—Mrs. Dame’s sobs choked 
her again as she thought of it,—her 
boy lay nameless, forgotten, buried 
hastily in a trench, without even a 
headstone, without a wreath. 

That was why the children were 
turned away, and that was why she 
would not sell Mrs. Hampton the lot. 
She had everything else in the world ; 
she could do without this. Also, it 
should be kept just as Mrs. Dame 
pleased. Even if she chose to make 
a hen-yard of it, Mrs. Hampton 
could have nothing to say. 

As for Mrs. Hampton, she had, 
after years of sorrowful pondering, 
ceased to wonder why Mrs. Dame no 
longer why she 
passed her in the street with averted 
head, and why she had gradually shut 
herself up in her little house. She 
had put it away like the other griefs 
of her youth. 

Suddenly, however, Mrs. Dame 
recalled herself vividly to her recol- 
lection. It had never made any dif- 
ference that the corner between the 
Hamptons’ carriage drive and the 
Dame house had been owned by 
the Dames, as long as it was left 
unfenced and the Hampton mower 
ran across it each week. Now, how- 
ever, when it was suddenly fenced off 
and Mrs. Dame’s chickens made of it the most 
unsightly along the village street, Mrs. 
Hampton realized that Mrs. Dame’s unaccount- 
able enmity was taking an active form. Nor 
would Mrs. Dame explain, nor would she sell, 
nor would she improve the condition of the lot. 
Each time the subject was introduced she shut 
her lips as if they would never open. 

It was in these last few days before Memo- 
rial day that Mrs. Dame always suffered most 
keenly. 

From the schoolhouse there floated across the 
fields ‘‘My country, ’tis of thee,’’ which the chil- 
dren were practising for the celebration. Some- 
times she thought she could hear the voice of the 
teacher as she marshaled them in their drill for 
the procession. 

She wished that she could get away. There 
was no spot in the village where she could not 
hear the band, there was no place where the 
strains of ‘‘My country, ’tis of thee’’ would 
not remind her afresh that her boy had given 
his life for his country, and that his country 
had forgotten him. Perhaps if she could go 
away this year, it would be easier the next. 

There was one place at least where they 
would not be honoring Sarah Hampton’s son. 
That was Gettysburg itself. There were too 
many other men, officers far higher in rank than 
he, whose graves would be decorated. 

It took her but a day to make up her mind. 
The poverty which had prevented her through 
all these years from visiting the scene of her son’s 
death was unheeded. She grew reckless. For 
once she would live as if she were Sarah 
Hampton herself, who always had everything 
she wanted. 

The agent at the station looked at her in sur- 
prise as she asked early the next morning for a 
ticket to Gettysburg. 

*‘Got any relatives there, Mrs. Dame?’’ he 
asked, cheerfully. He was a young man and 
a newcomer, and the look of her face, as she 
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turned away without answering, puzzled him 
all day. 

She thought of his question after she got into 
the train. It typified Westlane’s neglect, it 

- typified the country’s forgetfulness. 

As morning grew to noon, and the train filled 
with a noisy crowd, going also to Gettysburg, 
she began to wish she had not come. She was 
an old, tired woman; she had no place out in 
the busy world; she would go back on the same 
train. She did not want to see the battle-field ; 
she wanted to go back to her little house and 
live out the few years left to her with the 
memory of her boy. 

When, however, she reached the station at 
Gettysburg, she found herself swept along with 
the crowd, down across the narrow platform, to 
where a row of hack-drivers deafened her ears 
with their shouts, ‘‘Carriage, lady !’’ ‘‘ Carriage 

for the cemetery !’’ ‘‘Only a quarter to take you 
to the exercises !’ 

She climbed into a carriage because there 
seemed nothing else to do. She could never get 
back through that crowd to the waiting-room. 

There was nothing that was martial about 
the little town through which they drove except 
the flags decking the low houses, and the com- 
pany of blue-coated veterans waiting for the 
procession to form. ‘To Mrs. Dame’s country 
eyes, however, the small town seemed a city, 
the little group of soldiers a regiment. 


. | 
‘The exercises are late to-day,’’ the driver 
just came on that | 


explained. ‘‘The speaker 
train.’’ 

As they went on, the crowd on the sidewalks 
thickened. Mrs. Dame was suddenly aware of 
the sound of a band. 

‘* Procession’s forming,’’ said the driver. 
“You'll just get there in time to get a good 
place.’’ 

A moment later he helped her down, and the 
crowd closed about her. The people seemed to 
be trying vainly to go through a pair of large 


gates. She moved with them again, because 
there seemed nothing else to do. Then 


“Oh!’? She could not help the startled ex- 
clamation. She had not known there was any- 
thing at Gettysburg like this! ‘These great 
monuments, these tree-arched drives, this smooth 
grass. For a moment her head whirled. Then 
she plucked at the sleeve of a man beside her. 

‘*Is this the battle-field ?’’ she asked. 

‘*This is a small corner of it,’’? he answered, 
kindly. ‘‘Some of the worst of the fighting 
was right here in this neighborhood. This is 
the cemetery which Lineoln dedicated.’’ 

As he moved away with the crowd, she sat 
down on a bench just within the gate. She 
wanted to get her breath and to feast her eyes 
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on the trees and flowers, and look up, up to the | 


top of the great New York monument before 
her, from which the bronze Liberty looked 
graciously down. 

Presently she looked back at the great gates 
through which she had come, and through which 
the crowd still pressed. The sound of the band 
came more and more distinctly now, and she 
could see through the trees the white dresses of 
a hundred children. There were children here 
as at home. She looked about for the graves 
which they were to decorate, and saw none. 
Perhaps, after all, there was a different sort of 
celebration here. 

Just before the band entered the gates she 
walked slowly away across the grass. Then 
suddenly she paused. Before her, 


dotting the | 


smooth lawn in great sweeping curves, there | 


were thousands—to her startled eyes they seemed 
millions—of tiny square white stones. The 
great half-circles which they formed centered 
in another monument, to her eyes even more 
beautiful than the first. ‘There were four colossal 
figures at its base, and it also was surmounted 
by the gracious, lovely figure of a woman. There 
were some sentences cut into the stone, and she 
pressed nearer. 

‘*Fourscore and seven years ago,’’ she read, 
and then remembered. Lincoln, too, had given 
up his life for his country. But his country 
had not forgotten him. 

As the procession came nearer, she moved 
away among the little stones. From there she 
looked back. The children had gathered round 
the base of the great monument; then, to some 
soft music which she had never heard before, 
the group slowly divided into a score of radiating 


lines, and the children moved toward her, seat- 
tering flowers as they came. 
Mrs. Dame looked about helplessly. What 


did it mean? Beside her stood the man who 
had answered her questions so kindly. 

‘*What are all those?’’ she asked. 

= hose stones ?’’ 

ae 

“Each one marks a grave,’’ he answered. 

‘*Whose grave?’’ 

‘*Men who were killed 
madam. ’’ 

**But—but why didn’t they take them home ?’’ 

‘*Because in many cases even their names 
were unknown. You see —’’ 

‘These —’’ Her voice faltered as she inter- 
rupted. ‘‘Are these the boys whose mothers 
couldn’t find them ?’’ 

The man looked at her again, and this time 
saw the strained face and the wide eyes. 

“*Yes,’? he said. ‘‘You see their country 
takes good care of them.’’ 

She stood with her hands clasped long after 
he had gone away. She saw the great crowd 


here in the battle, 
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stand silently, she watched the children in their 
white dresses, she heard somewhere near her a 
muffled sob. 

She thought suddenly of Westlane, with its 
tiny cemetery and its handful of people, of John 
Hampton’s monument, which dwindled beside 
this one into a mere headstone, then of Sarah 
Hampton listening to their eulogies of her boy. 

And her own son? ‘The nation was honoring 
him. 


ton; it was for the unknown, like her boy. It 
was for him the band played and the children 
scattered flowers, for him that some unknown 
woman near her cried. 
denly another place. 


She did not stay for the speeches or the chil- | 
she wanted to go home, back to | 


dren’s singing ; 
her little house, back to the silent room, where 
Henry’s spirit seemed to dwell. 

The journey did not seem long, tired as she 
was. She seemed to bear in her heart a panacea 
for all the ills of the past and the future, the 
vision of the wide sky, the great trees, and the 
honored graves of the unknown. 

As she reached her door, 


The celebration here was not for the great | 
officers, not even for captains like John Hamp- | 


The world seemed sud- | 


just after darkness | 


had set in, 
wheels, and her heart filled with triumph. If 
Sarah Hampton only knew how small were the 
honors paid her son! Then a rush of pity caught 
her. Poor Sarah! She ran back to the gate. 

‘*Sarah!’’ she called, softly. 

The old coachman—he had taught both John 
and Henry to ride—drew the horses in sharply. 

‘*Some one’s calling, Mrs. Hampton.’’ 

Mrs. Hampton peered out of the carriage. 
Then she saw Mrs. Dame’s bent figure. 

‘Sally !’’? She started at the name she had 
not heard for twenty years. 

, “er 
‘*You may have—you may have the half-acre 
| lot.?? 

For an instant Mrs. Hampton did not speak. 
She could hardly believe her ears. 
| leaned forward again. 

‘*Wouldn’t you just as soon let me take the 
| fence down, and have things as they used to 
be, Eliza?’’ 

There was a little pause before Mrs. Dame 
answered. Then she spoke clearly, but with a 
| break in her voice: 
‘If you’d rather, 





Sally.’’ 














HE company of boys who filed out of 
tT the chapel of the Kedron Preparatory 
School one May morning were all angry, 
although but one youth expressed his feelings 
in declamatory tones. 

“*Tt’s a shame!’’ he cried. 
outrage !’’ 

**Sh! Not so loud, Jim,’’ said another, nerv- 
ously. ‘*The major will be along soon.’’ 

‘*That’s all right!’’ shouted Jim. ‘‘I want 
him to hear. ’’ 

Yet the handsome, gray-haired man of sol- 
dierly bearing who presently came from the 
chapel heard nothing in particu- 
lar as he hurried past his pupils. 
When he was at a sufficient dis- 
tance, Jim began again in a 
milder voice: 

““Yes, | say it’s a wicked 
shame! What right has he to 
meddle, anyway? Memorial day 
is a legal holiday.’’ 

“I say, fellows, what’s the 
calamity ?’’ drawled a tall boy, as 
he approached. 

**Well, now, Dick Graham, if 
you’d been at chapel this morning 
you’d know,’’ said Jim Clark. 
‘*This makes three times within 
a week that you haven’t got 
round, ’’ 

“*Is that so?’’ drawled Dick. 
‘But I guess my being late for 
chapel isn’t the eause of all this 
sudden excitement. What’s hap- 
pened ?”” 

‘‘T suppose you know that the 
Brownfield Academy boys sent a 
challenge to our nine to play them 
on their grounds to-morrow ?’’ 

“Yes, I knew as much as 
that.’’ 

‘‘Well, as manager, I sent an 
acceptance, of course. And [| 
engaged a barge to take us down 

I was going to drive it myself. 
There were twenty of us going. 
And this morning we asked per- 
mission of the major, as a mere 
form, you know. And what do 
you think? At chapel he said he 
didn’t approve of using Memorial 
day for baseball and other sports, 
and that consequently he must 
refuse our request. He expects us 
to go in a body to take part in the exercises at 
the village to-morrow. ’’ 

‘That is a little hard,’’ admitted Dick. 

‘Hard! It’s an outrage, and it’s awk- 
ward, too—after accepting that challenge !’’ 

‘*Yes, awkward that you didn’t ask leave 
before accepting the challenge,’’ said Dick, in 
his most provoking tone. 

“Stuff!’? said Jim, impatiently. ‘‘Fancy 
Mr. Anson’s refusing us such a request when 
he was principal !’’ 

“Oh, the major isn’t Mr. Anson, by a long 
sight!’’ remarked Horace Boyd. ‘‘Mr. Anson 
was easy, and he let the school run down. The 
major has built the school up again in less than 
a year, but he is pretty hard sometimes. Just 
the same, think what Memorial day means to 
a man who was all through the war! I tell 
you, when he was talking to us this morning, 
I felt that it wasn’t quite the thing, after all, 
to play ball and have a high old time, generally 
on that day. But under the circumstances he 
might have let us go,’’ he added, rather lamely. 

The ringing of the study-bell stopped the 
talk; but after school hours about twenty of the 
older boys—‘*‘The Kedron Baseball Associa- 
tion’’—assembled in Jim Clark’s room. 

‘*Fellows,’’ said Jim, ‘‘I haven’t sent word 
to Brownfield that we aren’t going. I couldn’t 
bring myself to do it. And it is too late now. 
I haven’t countermanded the order for that 











“It’s a regular 
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barge, either. And I won’t do it if you will 
stand by me. 
He paused, and received some applause. 
‘“The case is just here,’’ he continued. ‘‘We 
are in honor bound to play Brownfield. We 
beat them last time on our own grounds. What 
if we fail to play a return game? After aecept- 
ing their challenge, too! I say it’s our duty to 
go, in spite of the major.’’ 
‘That’s so,’’ assented most of the boys. 
**Well—but remember, the major isn’t exactly 
the man to trifle with,’’ said Horace Boyd. 
‘It’s time to show. him that we aren’t the 
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boys to trifle with,’’ replied Jim, loudly: and 
the company applauded again. ‘‘Come now, 
Hod,’’ he continued, in a coaxing voice, ‘‘you 
are not going to hold back? We can’t play 
without you to pitch.’’ 

“Oh, if the team goes, I go, of course,’’ said 
Horace, ‘‘and take my medicine with the rest 
when we get back.’’ 

**We shall only be standing on our rights,’’ 
insisted Jim. ‘‘If the major plays the tyrant, 
he must expect to find some rebels, that’s all. 
He won’t do much to twenty of us.’’ 

‘*T suppose you’ll have the barge drawn 
right up in front of the grounds to-morrow 
morning ?’’ said Dick Graham. 

**Well, no,’’ said Jim, hesitatingly. ‘‘The 
barge had better wait on the river road, a little 
below the grist-mill.’’ ¢ 

“Oh!” said Dick. ‘‘ Looks a little more like 
desertion than rebellion. ’’ 

“Call it whatever you like,’’ replied Jim. 
‘And now the question is, How many of you 
will go??? 

Soon all present had enrolled themselves for 
the venture, and then followed a careful laying 
of plans for the departure the next day. 

Immediately after breakfast the next morning 
the conspirators began to slip-away from the 
school grounds, singly, or by twos or threes, 
starting in different directions, but converging 
at the old grist-mill on the river road. There 
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Jim waited with the ‘barge. 
they were fairly on their way. 

For the first half-hour the journey was quiet. 
None of the boys felt quite easy in mind, and 
those who had baseball suits under their ordi- 
nary clothing were uncomfortable in body. But 
this depression did not last. The nine found 
an opportunity to remove their outer garments, 
and presently the whole company seemed to 
throw off, likewise, their burden of care. 

They saluted the farmhouses with their elab- 
orate school yell; they gloried in advance over 
their ‘‘downing’’ of the Browntield boys, and 
they made the woods echo with song. In short, 
they were happier than they ought to have 
been, and happier by far than they would have 
been had they known that the major had learned 
of their desertion, mounted his saddle-horse, 
and was now galloping in hot pursuit. 

As the boys reached the top of a high hill, 
they caught sight of a man, walking at a little 
distance before them. ‘They raised their school 
yell, but suddenly stopped, as they took in the 
meaning of the man’s garb and array. He 
wore a faded blue coat and cap; he carried two 
little flags in his right hand; he wore a knap- 
sack, and he walked with measured step in the 
middle of the road. 

““That’s an old soldier, boys,’’ said Jim 
Clark. ‘‘We mustn’t guy him. Won’t you let 
us give you a lift?’’ he called out to the travel- 
ler a moment later. 

‘Thank you, don’t know but I will,’’ was 
the response. ‘‘I’m not so good on a march as 
I used to be.’’ 

The man looked worn and feeble, but his 
eyes had a pleasant twinkle. ‘‘College fellows, 
I presume?’’ he ventured, as he climbed into 
the barge and beamed round on the company. 

*‘Oh, no, you flatter us,’’ said Dick Graham. 
**We’re only going to be.’’ 

The stranger did not seem inquisitive, but he 
was a ready listener, and so he soon learned a 
good deal about his new friends, including all 
the particulars of their present escapade. 

‘*Perhaps as an old soldier you think our 
principal was right,’’ suggested one of the boys. 
**Aren’t you on your way now to 
take part in a memorial service ?’’ 

‘*Well, I shall have to do it all 
myself. You didn’t know you 
were taking a whole procession 
on board.’’ ‘ 

**How is that?’’ 

**Well, you see, I’m the only 
veteran in the neighborhood, and 
there are only two graves to deco- 
rate—brothers of mine. I belong 
toa G. A. R. post over in Brown- 
field, but that’s quite a distance, 
and so they detail me every year 
to decorate my brothers’ graves.’’ 

He handed the little banners to 
Horace, opened his knapsack, and 
showed two wreaths of flowers. 

**Some of the neighbors used to 
turn out once in a while,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘but not lately. It’s 
not very interesting. And moth- 
er’s too old to come. ’’ 

**Were you and your 
together in the war?’’ 

‘*Yes, we enlisted together, and 
we kept together for nearly four 
years. And then we came home 
together.’’ His pause impressed 
them as full of old grief. 

**That was what we used to talk 
about, we three boys—how we’d 
go home together to mother. ‘The 
captain had offered to get one of 
us a furlough, but we decided to 
wait till we could go together. 
Then, when the day of Hatcher’s 
Run was over, John and Sam 
were lying dead, and I had been 
hit twice myself. 

‘*The captain came to“me the 
next morning, and said, ‘Any- 
thing I can do for you, Hiram?’ ‘Just let me 
take the boys and go home with them, that’s 
all,’ I answered. 

**And I got what I wanted. It wasn’t just 
what we had looked forward to, but we came 
home together to mother, and before I had got 
better from my wounds the war was over. 

“*T get off here,’’ he said, as the barge came 
to a cross-road. ‘The graveyard is just out of 
sight, beyond the turn. I’m obliged to you, 
and I’m glad to have met you. My name is 
Noyes—Hiram Noyes. I suppose I shouldn’t 
remember all your names if you told me.’’ 

There was a whispered conference among the 
boys. ‘‘Mr. Noyes,’’ said Jim, as spokesman, 
*“*would you be willing to have us go with you ?’’ 

The veteran’s face flushed with pleasure. ‘‘I 
should be proud to have you,’’ he replied. 

Jim drove up to the graveyard gate, where the 
boys left the barge, and forming a double line, 
followed along a grass-grown path till they 
reached the small headstones under the shade 
of a pine-tree. There they stood with uncovered 
heads while the veteran placed on the graves 
the tribute of flags and flowers. 

After a few minutes of silence, he said, 
huskily, ‘‘’ There, that’s about all there is of it, 
unless you gentlemen will help out. I thought 
I heard singing before you overtook me on the 
road, Couldn’t some of you favor us now ?’’ 

“IT don’t know that we know. anything 
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tation, ‘‘but we can at least sing ‘America. | 
We know some of the old war-songs, too, but —’’ 

“Sing any of them, or all of them!’’ ex- 
claimed the veteran. ‘‘They’d'all suit.’’ 

And so the boys sang ‘* America,’’ and 
‘*Tramp, Tramp, Tramp’’; and still their one | 
listener asked for more. 

Then Frank Lawton, the best declaimer in | 
school, recited Lincoln’s Gettysburg address. 
After that, ‘‘ America’ was sung again, except | 
the last stanza, which was scarcely begun when 
Major Sprague appeared. 

The major had galloped past the cross-road 
shortly after the barge had turned into it, and 


was nearly two miles farther on toward Brown- | then so quaint and Eastern, is now a resort of | sphinxes, as some of them sit to-day, 


field before he began to suspect that he had lost 
the trail. Then, finding by inquiry that no 
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”? said Horace Boyd, after a consul- | of the resolutions to the boyishness of the post- place in that document,’’ said the major, ‘‘it 


script. Then he laid the paper away among 
other s carefully preserved. 
‘Although his name does not appear at any 
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is nevertheless a certificate to the effect that 
Hiram Noyes is a better teacher of patriotism 
| than the schoolmaster !’’ 
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Viet different is the Egypt fsn< bg 
of to-day from that of even 
twenty years ago. Cairo, 











fashion, where wealthy people from England 
and America, Jews from Johannesburg, and 





mile and a quarter in length, and 
on each side of its stone-paved 
breadth sit the countless ram-headed 
staring 
at each other and at the crowds of worshipers 
that generation by generation pass to and fro 


barge had passed that way, he turned back, | successful Germans gather together to spend | between the towering, flag-crowned pylons of 


and as he approached the cross-road again he | 
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heard the singing, which roused his curiosity. 
He dismounted at the gate, walked quickly 
into the yard, and was as greatly surprised to 
see the boys there as they were to see him. But 
the greatest astonishment appeared in the face | 
of the man in army blue. 

‘“‘Why, Captain Sprague!’’ he gasped, rushing | 
forward to meet the visitor. 

The major stared at the man in bewilderment. 

“Is it Sergeant Noyes, or am I dreaming?’’ 
he exclaimed, grasping his old comrade’s hand. 

For some minutes the two veterans talked | 
together in low tones; the boys stood at a little | 
distance in embarrassed silence. | 

At last the major turned toward them. 

‘*This man,’’ he said, ‘‘and his two brothers, 
who are buried here, were soldiers in my old 
company. I haven’t seen him since his brothers 
were killed and he was sent home wounded. 
I was transferred to another command shortly 
afterward, and later I heard that he had died 
from his wounds. I never dreamed to find him 
living here when I came last year.’’ 

‘*No more did I dream that the new principal 
of the school at Kedron was my old captain,’’ 
said Hiram Noyes. 

**T have cause to remember those three men,’’ 
continued the major. ‘‘Once, when I had been 
left wounded on the field, they risked their 
lives to go out and bring me into camp. 

‘Now, boys, you have been assisting Mr. 
Noyes in his memorial service, and he wishes 
me tothank you. Ido thank you on his behalf, 
and also on my own. You could not have 
bestowed a memorial tribute more worthily than 
over these two graves and in the presence of 
this brave and true soldier. Young men, I 
wish that you were here under different cireum- 
stances, but we will say no more about that if | 
you go quietly back to the school.’’ 

‘* Excuse me, captain, or major, rather,’’ 
said Hiram Noyes, earnestly, ‘‘but must they 
go back just now? As I understand it, they 
are under engagement to play ball to-day. Of 
course I know your objection, but, you see, 
they don’t look at Memorial day just as we do 
—and boys will be boys. But youngsters like 
these of yours have the right stuff in them. 
They’ll be men soon enough ; and if their coun- 
try ever should need them, I’ll answer for it 
they’ll be there. And when you and I, and all 
the rest of us, are gone, they’ll keep up the 
day, and see that the soldiers’ graves are not 
neglected. Let them play their game, captain.’’ 

“*Well, well,’’ said the major, hastily, ‘‘you 
may go to Brownfield, boys, this time.’’ 











. . o . > | 
That night the major found on his office table | 
a paper reading as follows: , 
Resolutions of the Kedron Baseball Association, | 
Adopted May 30, 1891. | 
Resolved, That we extend our thanks to M: ajor | 
Sprague for allowing us to fulfil our engagement | 
at Brownfield. 
Resolved, That, as regards the future, we frown 
upon all desecration of Memorial day. 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
furnishe Major Spra " 
irnished to Major Sprague James Clark, 


Atruecopy. Attest: Manager Kedron B. B. 
P.S. We beat Brownfield Academy eleven to eene. 


He read it through a second time, smiling a 
little at the sudden change from the formality 





|—no, | am wrong; 


|—who lay yonder, 


| temples, 


their superfluous riches, and to display their 
diamonds and fine clothes. It is all very 
gay and brilliant; but for the antiquarian, 
the lover of old Egypt and of the East, the 
place is spoiled. 

Let him get away, up the Nile, which 
even steamboats cannot ruin, far up to 
Luxor, four hundred and fifty miles above. 
Here, it is true, he will still find tourists, 
but for the most part of a different class, 
people who have come to Egypt to learn 
something of Egypt. The rest do not stop 


moreover, it is hot, and as a health resort 
its reputation is poor. 

Luxor is a crowded little town to-day, 
dusty, vociferous, and not particularly 
clean. Come, let us forget it, and sit for 
an hour on this veranda at the very edge 
of the Nile. The sun is sinking beyond 
the western hills. Its great and glowing 
ball looks almost as if it were falling 
through that clear and azure sky, so rapidly 


yonder to the west. 
moment, like the golden symbol of its disk 


slides behind it, and is gone. 
Now the eastern slopes of the hills become 
veiled in shadow, but on the placid waters of 


‘old Nile a glow still lingers, while the opposing 


mass of rugged cliff that hides the sepulchers of 
so many mighty kings and queens stands up, 
as searred and grim as it did upon that night 
when the first of the Pharaohs who lie yonder, 
modern research has pro- 
vided them with glass cases in the new museum, 
looked upon its frowning 
face and decreed that there in the place of the 
| setting sun, there in the house of Osiris, God 
lof the Dead, he would lie asleep at last. 


The Luxor of To- Day. 





wonderful glow, a crowded ferry-boat 
can be seen crossing the stream to 
Luxor; the great hawks, too, sacred once to 
Horus, gather its light upon their wings as they 
float past. Between the foot of the western hills 
and the bank of the Nile rises a gray and ghostly 
mist that clings most thickly about the dense 
green of the palms and growing crops. 

Out of the town upon our left comes a con- 
stant clamor of noisy, chattering /fellaheen, 
barking dogs and braying asses. Along the 
path below the veranda stroll three great 
Sudanese, remarkable for their tangled, mat- 
like hair. A little while ago these men were 
fighting the white man, but now they are 


ST HE cliffs fade, but, made glorious by that 











| chiefly anxious to dispose of shell necklaces at 


whatever price they can get for them. 

We watch a Nile boat gliding by, its oars 
splashing gently in the water, for the wind has 
fallen with the sun, its long, sloping, pennon- 


|}ended spar a slender line against the sky of 


primrose flushed with pink. The frogs begin 
to croak their farewell to the day or their wel- 
come to the dark. Then of a sudden the whole 


| firmament seems to flare up, to be filled with 


overflowing light, a last reflection, perhaps, 
from the desert sands as the sun sinks beyond 
them, which vanishes almost as quickly as it 
appeared ; yes, grows gray and seems to die like 
a living thing, while high in the vast arch above 
springs forth a glittering star. It is night. 
Such is the Luxor of to-day; but let us take 
advantage of this new-born darkness and look 
with the eyes of imagination upon the place as 
it was three thousand years or more ago, when 
Rameses the Great ruled in Egypt, and the 
Israelites were laboring at his treasure cities. 
See! The wide plain that lies before and 
behind us in the semicircle of the mountains on 
either side of the Nile is covered with the build- 


| ings of imperial Thebes, Thebes of the Hundred 
Gates, as Homer names her, through each of 


which tenscore of men can issue out to battle, 


| and with them twenty thousand chariots of war. 


Upon the east bank of the river stands the 
| body of the great town,—in all as large, per- | 
haps, as the modern Paris,—with its white, | 
| flat-roofed houses, many of them three or four 
stories in height, its public buildings, its gardens 
and its markets. Here also are two glorious 
the marvels of the ancient world, 
| omtented to the mighty trinity of Thebes, to 
| Amun- -ra, the god of Thebes, the father of the 
| gods, the Sun-god; to Khonsu, the Moon-god, 
and to Mut, the mother of all things that are. 

These fanes are joined together by a road a 


very long, since Luxor is not gay enough; | 


does it appear to reach the low brown ridge | 
See, it rests there a | 


on the stone brow of an Egyptian god, then | 


the temples and the solemn, gilt-capped obe- 
lisks which rise above them. It is a day 
of festival. Pharaoh goes up to worship at 
| the **house of Amun in the northern Ap-t,’’ 
|and to return thanks to the gods for his victory 
over the barbarian tribes of the southern desert. 
Soldiers march before him, shaven priests ac- 
company him, more priests await him in the 
|dark shadow of the pylons, where the great 
| gates open at his approach. 

Like a god he stands in his*golden chariot, 
| drawn by the famous horses that served him so 
nobly when he was left alone in the midst of 
the hosts of the Kheta, and as a god the people 
adore him. In the likeness of a god, indeed, 
| he sits already, carved in huge statues of black 
| stone that guard the gates, his strong hands on 
| his knees, the eternal, mysterious smile upon his 

face, and when the breath of life has left his 
| nostrils, as a god he will be worshiped, for- 
| ever and forever. 

So he believes, at least, poor creature of an 
| hour, who cannot conceive a time when, half- 
naked in a narrow case, he shall lie for vulgar 
folk to stare and jest at. 

Pharaoh has descended 
Preceded and followed by 
| priests and priestesses, he 

has marched through the 
mighty immemorial halls, 
the work, some of them, of 
his hands. Accompanied 
| by the head priest alone, he 
has entered the sanctuary 
and made offerings to 
Amun, his father. Now 
in his splendid barge he 
crosses the river Nile, and 
from its banks is borne to 
his palace upon the west- 
ern plain, vanishing from 
the public sight into the 
company of his queens, 
children, and officers of 
state. There for a while let 
us leave him in his pride. 
Look, all about us here 





from his chariot. 
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upon this western shore are more temples, more 
sphinxes, statues and pylons, and in front of 
one of these, two gigantic effigies, each hewn 
from -a single stone, and in height more than 
sixty feet, bearing the semblance of the long- 
dead Amenhotep. 

The Greeks and Romans called one of them 
the Colossus of Memnon, and declared that it 
sang at daybreak ; indeed, Strabo, writing about 
the time of Christ, says that there he heard a 
noise at dawn, although he is careful to add 
that by whom or what it was made he is not 
sure. Others of his age, also, inscribing their 
experiences upon the feet of the colossi, record 
the fact of this singing without qualification. 

The other day I, in my turn, stood by those 
enormous, shattered monuments, surrounded 
now not by temples and splendid buildings, but 
by the springing barley, the herb of the field 
that is more enduring than any work of man, 
and heard a strange, crying sound. Alas! upon 
investigation it was found to proceed from a 
creaking water-wheel that bullocks worked at 
a little distance. 

Perhaps that wheel was turning in the time 
of Strabo and of his more credulous contem- 
poraries. At least, since the earthquake or 
Cambyses the Persian shattered him, Memnon 
has been dumb. 

But in the time of which I write, more than 
three thousand years ago, he and his gigantic 
brother still towered up unmutilated, two giant 
guardians of the western plain, and away beyond 


| them, at the feet and on the slopes of the barren, 


sun-scorched hills, stretched the vast necropolis 
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of Thebes, that for tens of centuries received 
its high-born dead. 

It is caleulated that science in its zeal, and 
greed in its hunger, have between them rifled 
here about a million tombs, while others are 
being discovered day by day. Yonder on the 
limestone bank lie the blackened bodies of some 
of those who, perhaps, followed our monarch 
in his triumphal march to the temple of Amun, 
and everywhere the desert sand is mixed with 
the bones of the great ones of old Egypt. Beyond 
that hill, in the foot of which is hollowed the 
beautiful temple of Hatasu, the wise 
and strong, whose deep grave at the back of it 
was excavated but last year, and found empty 
of her corpse, lies the Valley of Dead Kings. 
It is a solemn and indeed an awful place, naked 
and sear to the eye, blasted, as it were, into 
everlasting barrenness by the very breath of 
Osiris, God of the Dead. 
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Where the King Lay at Rest. 


EHOLD! A little space of time has 
tB passed, and our mighty ruler of the 
Upper and the Lower Land, or his 
father, the beauteous Seti, or his son, Mineptah, 
he from whom the Israelites fled, and whose 
body lies in the museum at Cairo,—it matters 
not which of them,—is being brought amidst a 
people’s lamentations to his last splendid home, 
which during his life days he has patiently 
hollowed in the deep mountainside. 

There they lay him, and there they leave 
him at rest, amidst the funeral gifts and offer- 
ings, till a thousand years or so later the priests 
hurriedly, at dead of night, hide him in the pit 
of Der-el- Bahri. 

Here for another two thousand years or so 
he sleeps on, till the Arab tomb-robbers come, 
and after them the officials, and amidst the 
sound of Egyptian women weeping over the 
desecration of the mummies of their ancient 
kings, all that remains of his mortal majesty 
to deck the shelves 
of the museum at Cairo. 

How beautiful is that 
vast, incomparable fane 
seen thus beneath the rays 
of a round Egyptian moon. 
1 confess that I have wan- 
dered there with feelings 
akin to awe. It may be 
that there are no ghosts 
upon the earth, that no 
sheeted specters haunt us, 
yet at such an hour to me 
Karnak is very full of 
ghosts. 

Something of all those 
old Egyptians who for 
many centuries labored to 
create this spent magnif- 
icence, who here wor 
shiped, thought, lived and 
THEBES. died, still haunts — that 
hallowed spot. These few acres of ground 
were their Westminster Abbey; one of the 
greatest things that a great man among them 
could hope for was that his statue might be 
accorded the honor of a place in its side chapels. 
Its head priests were archbishops; up those 
stairs its kings climbed to the dignity of gods. 
Its priests have been numbered by tens of thou- 
sands; tens of millions have here poured out 
their hearts in adoration to that supreme Divin- 
ity known by many names, whereon the whole 
world cries out for succor and salvation. And 
to-night, to-night what is there? 

Above, the white moon, that same unalterable 
moon upon which all those dead eyes have gazed, 
and below, the ruined walls and pylons. Scores 
of gigantic columns, also pointing to the star- 
strewn sky, and between them, disturbed at my 
coming, two wide-winged owls that flit and 
hiss. But where are the gods of Egypt to 
whom these shrines were dedicated—oh, where 
are they? Have ali the prayers of five thou- 
sand years been uttered to them in vain? Were 
they nothing but a fiction and a dream? 

I think not. Years-ago, when first I visited 
this place, | bought from some Arab a little 
amulet of jasper, that by its smoothness could 
be seen to have been worn for a lifetime about 
the neck of a man. Now it is in the British 
Museum. 














The Symbol on the Amulet. 


& PON one side of it is engraved EIS 
gU THEOS EN OURANO, in Greek 
letters, of course, which means One 
God in Heaven, and beneath is a symbol that 
is half a Christian cross and half the looped 
sign of life of the Egyptians, the Crux 
On the other is the tree of life, and behind it 
the symbolical lamb. Beneath that tree sits 
the Virgin, to whose lips the Holy Spirit, in the 
shape of an Egyptian god, holds the 
Ansata, the inspiring life, while beneath 
appears the ineffable Child, the Redeemer of 
the world. 

What does it mean? the reader may ask. I 
answer—nothing less than the great Egyptian 
faith in the course of transformation into that 
of the greater faith of Christ. So at least I 
believe. 

In the temple at Luxor, in a chamber on the 
left of the sanctuary, may be seen the birth 
story of the Pharaoh Amenhotep III. There, 
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too, Khem, the holy spirit of the Egyptian 
religion, holds the vivifying cross to the lips 
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value, some of them also of the greatest artistic | the two thousand years or so when Thebes of Cork, but if I live in America ye’d call me an 


| beauty and merit; portraits for the most part of 


the Hundred Gates was in its glory. 


of Mutemua, the queen, as in the Christian , royalties and archbishops who flourished during | honor, therefore, to Monsieur Legrain. 


emblem, and there, too, the divine child is 
born. So it is, also, on this amulet, fash- 
ioned perhaps one.or two centuries after 
Jesus was crucified. 

The scene and methods are the same, but 
now we see the lamb of sacrifice, and instead 
of Amun, of Isis, and of Khem, read of the 
‘‘One God in Heaven.’’? Thus does faith 
give place to faith and the stream of truth 
broaden in its flow throughout the centuries, 
as old Nile broadens in its passage to the 
ultimate, eternal sea. 

The temple of Karnak, the reader may 
think, is but a ruin which in some few 
centuries must utterly disappear. Happily 
this is not so. Had it not been for the 
English occupation of Egypt, doubtless it 
would have disappeared, since the lapse of 
time, the bigotry and the rage of man, the 
weakness of its foundations—for jerry-build- 
ing was not unknown to the Egyptians—and 
the shock of earthquake have all combined 
to bring it to its end. 

Thus in 1899 no less than eleven of 
the huge columns fell, while more were 
threatened. Since then, however, Monsieur 
Legrain, an official of the Egyptian Antiqui- 
ties Department, has taken the thing in hand 
and worked wonders, especially when the 
very moderate sums at his disposal are con- 
sidered. 

Most kindly he conducted me over the 
whole temple, and explained to me his 
methods of restoration, which are both sim- 
ple and ingenious. The great columns are 
composed of vast blocks of stone, divided in 
the center. These blocks, which otherwise 
could not be dealt with without very powerful 
machinery, the foundations having first been 
made good, he manipulates as the old Egyptians 
did, namely, by building a slope of sand to the 
required height, up which they are dragged 
upon a little tramway, and so relaid in their 
proper .places. When that column is finished, 
the sand is removed and made use of to fill in 
some hollow. He is of the opinion that by 
such means as these, given time and a moderate 
amount of money, say twenty thousand pounds 
more in all, he will be able to rebuild Karnak. 

‘‘I am not a child,’’ he said tome. ‘‘Il am 
a man with six years’ experience of this work, 
and I say that I can do it. It will be the labor 
of my life.’’ 

‘*‘What!’’ I asked, pointing to the vast, earth- 
quake-shaken pylons now nothing more than 
huge heaps of tumbled stones. ‘‘Even those?’’ 

‘*Certainly,’’ he replied. ‘‘As good as ever 
they were, every block in its place.’’ 

For my part, I believe that he made no vain 
boast. I inquired of him how he would manage 
in the case of the gigantic roof slabs that rest 
upon the tops of the pillars in the hypostyle 
hall, many of which are entirely broken up and 
have vanished. He answered that he would 
replace them with blocks of cement, which 


from below it would be impossible to distinguish | 


from those of stone. Also he proposes to set in 
the various chapels casts of the statues that 
once stood there, taken from the originals of 
which so many are now scattered among the 
museums of the world. Indeed, in some 
instances this has been done already with 
excellent effect. 

In short, I believe that travellers of the next 
generation will behold the unequaled fane of 
Karnak very much as it was when our Pharaoh 
of three thousand years ago marched up its 
halls. 

Monsieur Legrain has made a great discovery. 
When excavating a subterranean temple or 
erypt, he found a large stele or funeral slab, 
and beneath it an enormous cache of statues, 
which at some period had been thrown into a 
well. At the time when I visited Karnak 
these were being dragged from the mud in 
which they have rested for millenniums. Indeed, 
one hundred and thirty had already been re- 
covered, relics of every age of Egyptian art, and 
many of them of extraordinary beauty, although | 
some were much calcined by fire, perhaps at | 
the time of the burning of the temple by 
Cambyses. 

Monsieur Legrain’s theory 
B. C., the priests of the temple of Amun dug a | 
trench, and therein deposited all their statues | 
and valuables to save them from the hands of 
the enemy. He thinks that first they laid in it | 


their most precious objects, such as the sacred 


boats and other vessels or images of silver and 
gold, then the statues of alabaster and the 
bronzes, then those of hard stone, finishing up 
with the broken fragments. 

Whether or not he is right in this hypothesis 
will be shown by further excavation, since he 
calculated that at the time of my visit he was 
still four meters from the bottom of the pit, 
where he expects to find the silver and the 
gold. 

Of course it may be that he is not right, and 
that this hole was simply a rubbish place, into 
which successive generations of priests cast the 
statues of predecessors or of kings whose very 
names were then long forgotten, in order to 
make room for their own or for those of their 
contemporaries. But, right or wrong, he has 
disinterred a number of objects of priceless 


is that when | 
Thebes underwent a two years’ siege about 30 | 
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CHAPTER FIVE. 

HE new foreman’s coming was a hard 
tT blow to Johnson. He had hung about | 
Azalea, knowing that most printers do 
not care to work in country offices, and confident 
that another week would bring him his forfeited 
position. He had planned to go back, perhaps 
on Wednesday, and offer his services. The 
‘*kids,’’ he reasoned, would be too tired to hold 
out any longer. 

It was disappointing, therefore, to have his 
plans shattered by Mr. Clackington’s appear- 
ance, and it was not long before he had con- 
vinced himself that he had a just grievance 
against the little printer. By Tuesday afternoon 
he was in a mood and a condition to regard this 
grievance as a personal claim. 

As fate would have it, it was just then that 
he met Mr. Clackington in the post-office. The 
new foreman had decided, the first time he saw 
| it, that the mail-bag was too unwieldy for Con- 
stance to carry, and had assumed the task of 
bringing it from the post-office twice daily. 

One of Odard’s henchmen saw him come in 
with the bag, and said in a pretended undertone: 

‘*Say, Johnson, there’s the Clarion’s new 
little office boy. See him?’’ 

The post-office, in a corner of the ‘‘general 
store’’ of the village, was surrounded by loun- 
gers, among whom a laugh arose. The new- 
comer turned and looked at the speaker, then 
walked briskly up to him. 

‘*Mistake there,’’ he said, briskly. ‘‘I’m not 
the office boy ; I’m the new foreman. Anything 
I can do for you?’’ 

‘‘Oh,’’? Johnson sneered, ‘‘you call yourself 
| the ‘new foreman,’ do you? You’re the little 
sawed-off izzard that’s sneaked my job. I’d 
smash you to mince-meat for a nickel, only you 
ain’t big enough to make one decent pie.’’ 

The loungers about Johnson laughed loudly, 
but Mr. Clackington regarded them with good- 
humored contempt. ‘‘No,’’ he said, ‘‘I don’t 
| even make printer’s pi, though judging from the 
lot in the office you’re a master hand at that.’’ 
| ‘I say you sneaked my job,’’ Johnson re- 
peated, truculently. 

““You didn’t have any job. 
would never have taken you back. 
kid’s more of a man than you.”’ 

| ‘The littie printer fairly seemed to look down 
|upon Johnson, although the latter was head 
/and shoulders taller. His reply was to shake 
a tist.in Clackington’s face. 

“*Tf you weren’t such a miserable little runt,’’ 
| he blustered, ‘‘I’d punch your head!’’ 

**No, you wouldn’t,’’ Clackington asserted. 
**You’re afraid of me now, and you’d be more 
afraid yet if I was bigger.’’ 

Johnson growled an inarticulate threat, and 
the new foreman went on. 

“‘What you want to do, my man,’’ he said, 
magnificently, ‘‘is to get outof town. I haven’t 
taken your job, but I’m willing to stand youa 
ticket to the city.”” Somewhat pompously, he 
counted out four silver half-dollars, and laid them 
onthe counter. ‘‘There youare!’’ He stepped 
back, dusting his fingers. 

‘*The sassy little beggar!’’ said some one in 
the crowd. ‘‘Smash him, Johnson!’’ 

‘“‘Aw, Johnson,’’ another cried, ‘‘are you 
goin’ to stand for that?’’ 
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For Johnson stood looking from the tempting | 
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| half-dollars to the boy, and back again, in 
weak hesitation. 

‘*Take it,’”’ the giver said. 
to you, to get out of town with.”’ 

Johnson reached forth a slow hand. ‘‘You 
took the bread out o’ my mouth,’’ he whim- 
pered, foolishly. 

‘*No, I didn’t,’’ was the reply. 
you let that money put any more beer into your 
mouth, either.’’ 

And Clackington turned away to unlock the 
Clarion’s box and fill his mail -bag, while 
Johnson slowly pocketed the coins, which he 
had already taken from the counter. 

Even his dulled wits recognized the contempt 
on the faces of the bystanders, and when Clack- 
ington had left the place, Johnson turned to 
them. ‘‘Come on!’’ he cried, in an effort to 
win back their good-will. ‘‘ Let’s go over 
to Jake’s, and spend the babe’s two plunks.’’ 

**Look here, Johnson,’’ said the postmaster, 
putting his head out through the delivery win- 
dow, ‘‘the little chap gave you that money 
to leave town, and my advice to you is to buy 
your ticket with it. You don’t gain anything 
staying here.’’ 

‘‘Nor we, neither,’’ said the man who had 
urged Johnson to ‘‘smash’’ the little printer. 

The evening train bore Johnson away, to be 
seen no more in Azalea. 

The encounter created a distinct impression 
in favor of the Clarion. 

‘‘It makes me disgusted,’’ Odard confided to 
Wilder. ‘‘The young ones have created a senti- 
ment that would really be useful to us, if we 
could win ’em over. The trouble is,’’ he sighed, 
‘‘they’re too young to know sense when they 
hear it. We can’t teach ’em.’’ 

‘*This fellow Clackington, from all accounts, ’’ 
the superintendent ventured, thoughtfully, 
‘‘seems a shrewd sort of chap. He ought to 
know on which side his bread is buttered. ’’ 

Again the blacksmith sighed. 

**IT sounded him. 
They ain’t any of ’em got a practical outlook 
on life. It’s like a fool being able to spoil a 
wise man’s plans. We’ve got to let ’em alone, 
; and punish ’em when the proper time comes. ’’ 

The entire edition of the next Clarion was 
| exhausted by the demand for extra copies, and 
|one of the city papers actually quoted, with 
favorable comment, a little editorial which Con- 
stance had written on ‘‘ Village Improvement. ’’ 

A day or two after that Mr. Michael Callahan 
visited the office. He had driven over from 
the extreme lower end of the township, with 
some items of news and a bucket of fruit for 
‘the young leddy editor.’’ He had never before 
seen the interior of a printing-office, and Warren, 
who was present, won his heart by explaining 
everything to him. 

**Sure,’’ he said, surveying the old Washing- 
ton press, ‘‘it’s a big machine it takes to be 
telling all the little bits o’ news. We Americans 
are a great people t’ have invented printing.’’ 

‘I think printing is a German invention, Mr. 
| Callahan,’’ Warren ventured. 
| “Tut! tut!’’? frowned the visitor. ‘‘ Never 
| say it! The Dutch couldn’t ha’ done it. Look 
at the language they shpake.’’ 











Mr. Callahan?’’ said Constance. 
**Mebby so, mebby so. I was born in County 


** And don’t | 


‘It’s a present | 





But he’s too young, too. | 


j at all. 


**You’re a pretty good American, aren’t you, | 


All | American, I suppose ?’’ 


**Do you know Judge Armstrong, Mr. Calla- 
han? He lives not far from you, I think.’’ 
‘‘Do I know Judge Armstrong? Ah, but 
don’t I, just! The finest gintleman ever 
born off’n the old sod. If ’twasn’t for 
Judge Armstrong, young leddy, I’d have 
no bit o’ land of my own to be bringing you 
fine peaches off, the day.’’ 

**How is that?’’ 

**?'Twas this way.’’ Mr. Callahan was 
evidently on a favorite topic, and he ex- 
panded genially. ‘‘ ’’T'was all of them fran- 
chise folk. Wan by wan they’d got hold of 
some big tracts o’ land between here and 
the county sate, and they wanted t’ open it 
up, and get big prices for the same. They 
was going to ‘develop th’ country,’ they says, 
and for that they must have an electric road. 
And sure, that was a good idee. I’m not 
agin’ it, but how do you suppose they went 
about it?’’ 

He paused for a reply, but all three of his 
listeners shook their heads. 

‘*Why, here’s what they did. The county 
road was too narrow, they says, and the 
farmers didn’t want such a horse-scaring 
contrivance on the road, anyway, so it was 
decided they must have a fenced-in right o’ 
way. Now do they take some o’ their own 
prop’ty for that?’’ 

Again Mr. Callahan awaited the reply 
which was not forthcoming. 

‘*No, did they,’’ he continued, ‘‘but they 
sets to work to get some o’ the county school 
lands condemned, and then there was a lot 
o’ poor folk, like me and some o’ my 
neighbors, that had little holdings, and 
small houses on ’em. The franchise folk 

decides we must get out, and they’s some more 
condemnation proceedin’s with us to be bought 
out for a song.’’ 

Mr. Callahan had relapsed into a broad, curl- 
ing brogue, and his words rolled out rapidly : 

‘‘T was poor, and we all was poor, but we 
raises a little money, and I goes down to the 
county sate and sees a lawyer that charges me 
ten dollars to tell me we couldn’t do anythin’. 
So out we must go, an’ the papers full o’ the 
blessing the new road was to be to usall. Odard 
here, the justice o’ the peace, was in it, anda 
lot more. Oh, them was dark days.’’ 

The narrator shook his head at the memory, 
but his face brightened as he went on: 

‘“*Thin who should come along but Judge 
Armstrong, and one day he walks into my little 
cabin and sets hisself down, and desires a dish 
o’ tea with Mrs. Callahan. She was the proud 
woman that day.’’ 

The memory moved Mr. Callahan deeply, 
and he considered it for a moment before he 
could proceed : 

‘He wanted to know all about our places 
there, but he didn’t say anything much to us. 
Only the next we knew they was a committee 
settin’? on the business, and there was a big 
hullaballoo at the county sate. 

‘*When it was over, there we were, safe and 
dry, and the franchise folk was perpetually 
enjoined from their doin’s and proceedin’s. ’’ 

Mr. Callahan came to a full stop, well 
pleased with the effect of his narrative upon 
his hearers. 

‘*They say,’’ Constance began, hoping to gain 
a little light on still another matter, ‘‘that Judge 
Armstrong has acted very unjustly in granting 
an injunction in the Durton School building 
matter. ’’ 

‘*What’s that?’? The question fairly exploded 
from the Irishman’s lips. Constance repeated 
what Odard had said to her, and added some 
statements from the article which had so nearly 
been published in the Clarion. By the time 
she had finished, Michael Callahan was walking 
the office floor in a towering rage. 

‘Do they say that?’’ he demanded, as he 
turned about by the big press. ‘‘The wastings 
of the earth! Why, Miss Curry, my dear young 
leddy, listen to this once.’’ 

He leaned across the bed of the press, his 
knotted hands trembling with excitement. 

‘*T was wan o’ the men that dug the founda- 
tion for the Durton schoolhouse. We did come 
on a bit that some fellow said was quicksand, 
just a little pocket, like, o’ sand that he struck 
his pick into, but ’twas no quicksand at all, 
He’d shoveled it out in a minute, and 
we forgot all about it. 

“‘I mind me, now, though,’’ he resumed, 
frowning thoughtfully. ‘‘I was coming along 
by the tool-house wan day to get a wrench, for 
the wheel o’ my barrow squeaked that bad I 
was for oilin’ it, and I heard Varney, the con- 
tractor, talkin’ to Wilder—him that’s the super- 
intendent o’ schools, ye mind ?’’ 

‘We know him, yes,’’ Warren said. 

‘Well, *twas him and Varney talkin’, and 
Varney says, ‘If it had been quicksand,’ he 
says, ‘it’d have cost the trustees more’n they’d 
have liked to pay.’ 

“* Oh,’ says Wilder, ‘the trustees would ha’ 
been all right. There’ll be a new board afore 
this buildin’s finished.’ And then he said some 
words I didn’t get, and Varney, he says, ‘Would 
ye dare?’ And Wilder he laughed, and says he, 
‘No dare about it. Easiest thing ever was.’ 

‘*Then they walked off, and I, like a dolt- 
head, never dreamed what ’twas they meant. 


I got me a wrench and come away out o’ that. 
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Powers and lands, I never heard a word more | was to keep him posted, we might be able | delight when Callahan was gone. 


about quicksand till this very minute!’’ 

His hearers were looking at one another in 
keen excitement. 

“‘Mr. Callahan,’’ Constance cried, ‘‘may IL 
tell that story in the Clarion ?’’ 

‘Why not, I want to know? It’s truth I’m 
tellin’. It would be easy to prove by the men 
that did the work there was no quicksand. 
Sure, two and two make four in a country where 
there’s judges like our Judge Armstrong !’’ 

Mr. Clackington had been silent as long as 
was possible with him. 

‘*Let’s print it,’’ he said. ‘‘ Look here, Miss 
Curry, ’m a man of the world. I don’t tell 
all I know, but that blacksmith justice of the 
peace, that thinks he’s got this township in his 
pocket, was in here one night when you were 
away.’’ Mr. Clackington’s voice grew shrill 
with indignation. ‘‘He wanted to know what 
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| to keep you from making any mistakes. ’’ 
Constance was startled. ‘‘Odard did that?’’ 

she cried. 

| **To recapitulate, that’s just what he did and 

| said.” ‘Mr. Clackington snorted his contempt. 

|**I told him,’’? he added, ‘‘that there was a 


man in charge here, and there wouldn’t be any | 


mistakes made. ’’ 

| His wrath was so honest that Constance at 
| once forgave his assumption of authority. More- 
| over, Mr. Callahan had become enthusiastic over 
the idea of seeing his story in print. 
head might have counseled caution, but there 
| was no one to advise, and before the Irishman 
| had left, the story was written down, and he 
| affixed his name to it. 

‘*That’ll teach ’em,’’ he said, as he was 





leaving. ‘‘The scum; to lay a tongue to Judge 
Armstrong! But it’s you young folk here is 


An older | 


**That’s a 
| good day’s work,’”’ he said, as he whirled 
about. 

“‘Now,”’ he cried, rubbing his hands, ‘I’m 
going to clear the decks for action. To recapitu- 
late, this printing-house is immediately going to 
be put in order.’’ 

Ever since his arrival he had used his spare 
| time in making the composing-room conform to 

his idea of ‘‘good shape.’’ Johnson had been 
slovenly, and since his departure there had 
| been no time to set things to rights. 

| ‘Awful mess in this box,’’ the foreman said, 
|as he jerked the receptacle out upon the floor. 
‘*Never saw so much pi together in all my 
| days.”’ 

As he dragged the box along the floor, an 
envelope appeared from beneath it. Warren 
picked it up. 

“Why, Constance!’’ he exclaimed. 


**Here’s 


was going to be in the next Clarion. Said it | the people, an’ Michael Callahan’ll stand by | Mr. Wilder’s lost letter, after all. He said it 


might sometimes be worth money to him to 
know. Said that, between him and me, if I 


o o o & 


et EAR our ranch on Black a 
oN Rock Creek lives Lame ; 


Charlie, who is a 

‘‘wolfer.’? That is, he finds employment in 
assisting stockmen of north Wyoming to rid this 
region of destructive and increasing pests. He 
was for fifty years a ‘‘free trapper,’’ and is now 
a little wizened man of seventy. More than 




















twenty years ago a vengeful Ute lodged an/| willows upon the creek bank, and when he | leggings, moccasins and his old skin cap Lame size 


ye in this.’’ 
The little foreman 


nodded his head in 


| was from his daughter at school, but it has 
Varney’s name printed in the corner. Say, 


LAME CHARLIE'S ‘TOLE 
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land he tumbled, rolled and slid ,,34.3.% 
to the foot of the bluff. Be 
| He landed in a thick cluster of 
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and stripped him of his cowskin coat 
and two blue woolen shirts. 
Why the savages left him his 
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Con,’’—his voice sank to an excited whisper, 
‘what do you suppose it is?’’ 

Constance had come to his side, and the two 
surveyed the letter as if it had some fascination 
for them. 

‘Take a look at it and see,’’ the printer said, 
joining them, broom in hand, 

It was an ordinary business envelope, with 
a business address in one upper corner. Why 
had Mr. Wilder declared the letter to be from 
his daughter? And why had he been so con 
cerned over its loss? 

** Let’s see what it says,’’ the foreman urged, 
again. 

But Constance hesitated. After all, the letter 
was not their own. ‘They had no right to read 
it. 

Mr. Clackington was frankly amazed at this 
way of regarding it, but Constance held firm, 
and Warren acquiesced, as a matter of course. 

**We’ll take it to mother,’’ the young girl said, 
at last. ‘‘She will know what’s best to do.’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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saw over his shoulder a cea. 
ture running at his heels. The 


black wolf again! He believed 
the animal was about to leap upon him, and 
drew his one weapon which the Assiniboins 
had overlooked—a razor-edged pocket dirk. 
As he turned to fight, however, the trappe1 
found himself facing a brindled dog of ordinary 
and certainly meek appearance. The 








arrow-point under one of his knee-caps, and | had extricated his rackets and tumbled out | Charlie does not know, but doubtless it was animal fell upon the snow at a few yards’ dis- 


hence the old man goes with a lame leg. 

He very reluctantly narrates his own adven- 
tures, although he has passed through dangers 
without number. Only a few accounts of his 
narrow escapes have been drawn from him. 

One narrative is of a ‘‘tole wolf,’? which led 
him into difficulties among hostile Assiniboins. 
A ‘‘tole’? in Lame Charlie’s category of mys- 
teries is simply some natural bird or beast 
played upon by superhuman powers or by the 
magic of medicine-men. 

One winter, back in the fifties, he lived near 
Black Kettle’s village of Cut Head Sioux, on 
the north shore of Minni Wakan Lake. He 


was roused one evening by the fierce howling | 


of a wolf within a few rods of his cabin door. 
He went outside with his gun, and immediately 
saw a wolf, as he believed—a big black one, 
sitting upon a snow-drift. Lame Charlie fired, 
and the creature yelped and ran. The trapper 
was filled with excitement. 

The black wolf is not often killed or even 
seen. Only the year before, McKenzie, at Fort 
Union, had paid August Lariviere one hundred 
dollars for a single skin, and had offered one 
hundred and fifty fora mate to it. One hundred 
and fifty dollars! Lame Charlie swiftly donned 
his cowskin coat, his Cut Head overshoes and 
rackets, and gave chase. 

There was more than a foot of new snow, 
covered with a crust, upon which had fallen 
the rime and frost of several still, cold days. 
Lame Charlie had once run down a silver-gray 
fox upon just that kind of snow. He believed 
that he had hit the wolf, and could soon over- 
take it. The tracks were easily followed; the 
animal was running at a shuffling lope. 

Although he could find no blood-spots upon 
the snow, the trapper was in nowise discour- 
aged. He had more than once shot a gray 
wolf or a deer through ham or flank, and had 
had to hunt diligently for his bullet-hole when 
the game was finally secured. 

The night was very cold, but the air was still 
and bracing, and Lame Charlie enjoyed his 
chase. After an hour of stiff running, he was 
rewarded with a sight of the beast, loping a 
hundred yards or so in front of him. He now 
felt sure of the black wolf’s pelt. 

He fired a random shot, and the creature did 
not inerease its lead perceptibly. On they 
sped, hunter and hunted. Another hour passed, 
and still the flitting, bobbing black speck kept 
its distance close to the edge of indefinite things. 
‘The trapper ‘‘took up a hole’’ in his belt. 

On they fled, man and beast, over hilly strips 
of land, across broad stretches of prairie, the 
hunter as tireless as his quarry. Three times 
the trapper tightened his belt, each time sure 
that another determined spurt would bring him 
within shooting range. If the animal were not 
hurt, he reasoned, it would long since have left 
him far behind. 

At last the beast led him down into a deep, 
bushy creek valley known as Bad Coulée., 


Then Lame Charlie knew that his chase had | 
Still | 


stretched across twenty miles of crust. 
the hunter was not discouraged. He shuffled 
on over the rough ground, now and then jerking 
his rifle to his face, only to see the wolf disap- 
pear over the creek bank or behind a clump of 
willows. Several deer were startled from their 
beds, and clattered away upon the snow-crust. 
The animal he was chasing took to the high 
land, ran across a promontory, and plunged 
again down a steep grade into the coulée. 
it went the trapper. Squatting upon his rackets, 
with a whoop of victory, he shot down the 
long, steep slope as swiftly as the duck flies. 


He would quickly have overtaken his quarry, | 


too, but the cunning brute suddenly shied and 
fled at right angles along the steep. 

Turning to fire a shot as he passed, Lame 
Charlie tripped, his gun exploded in mid-air, 


After | 


of the thicket, it was to find himself facing 


Dogs began barking; and immediately inmates 
of the lodges, roused by his rifle-shot, began to 
appear upon the creek bank opposite. 

The moon had risen, and standing upon the 
ice within a few rods of them, Charlie knew 
at a glance that these Indians were Assini- 
boins. Most heartily he wished himself out of 
the scrape. He was an adopted member of 
Black Kettle’s band of Cut Heads, inveterate 
foes of all Assiniboins. If these Indians were 
made aware of that fact, Black Kettle’s camp 
| would speedily lose a valuable ally. 

He was too tired, however, to risk taking to 
| his heels; and so, when an Indian hailed him, 
| he answered, ‘‘How! How!’’ and went boldly 
| forward. 

A group of blanketed figures quickly gath- 
ered round him. An Indian spoke to him 
in English, asking whence he had come. The 
| cageee replied that he had chased a_ wolf, 
which had led him far from his camp, and 
immediately related the incident of his tumbling 
| down the bluff. In order to divert the savage’s 
|mind from further inquiry, Lame Charlie gave 
his adventure a humorous turn, describing 
| minutely, and with many gestures, the somer- 
saults he had taken. 
| Those who were able to understand laughed 
| with him, and in turn repeated his story to 
| their fellows. At the end, a tall, muftied figure 
| turned from the group and bade the hunter 
| follow. A moment later Lame Charlie entered 
a teepee and seated himself before a heap of 
| live embers. ‘The tall Indian, still muffled in 
| his blanket, threw fresh sticks upon the fire 
and blew the coals to a blaze. ‘Then he un- 
| covered his black pall and squatted upon the 
ground, confronting his guest. ‘To his dismay, 
| Lame Charlie found himself face to face with 
| Gaucher, the most villainous and widely known 
| rascal of all the Assiniboin tribes. 
| ‘Traders, trappers, voyageurs and various 
| tribes of savages knew him under many titles— 
| Left-Hand, Knife-Holder, Big Medicine, Pois- 
|oner, The Kid, Bear Leader and ‘‘The Napo- 
| leon of the Prairie.’” None knew any good of 
|him. The man was a fomenter of difficulties, 

a secret and treacherous foe, a poisoner and 

deviser of inhuman cruelty to hapless captives. 
| By the members of his own band he was held 
| in superstitious dread. 

Lame Charlie gave himself up for lost, for 
the cruel chief knew him personally. One 
glance into the evil, shifting eyes of Gaucher 
convinced the helpless trapper that his hours 
were numbered. Had his gun been loaded, he 
would have discharged it at the chief instantly. 








| heard the muffled crunching of moccasined feet. 
The teepee was surrounded. 
There was ‘‘medicine’’ in all this, so the 
trapper believed. The black wolf had been a 
| tole of Gaucher. Truly, the man was powerful 
in his medicine. Thus reasoned Lame Charlie, 
and with the stoicism of an Indian captive, he 
sank upon an elbow and awaited his fate. 

Gaucher very deliberately filled and lighted 
a long-stemmed pipe, and smoked in silence 
for a time, apparently devising some cruelty 
which should sustain his evil reputation. At 
last, moved, as it appeared, by angry mutterings 
outside his teepee, the chief knocked the ashes 
from his pipe-bowl, and spoke. 

‘“*You come from Black Kettle’s village,’’ 
|said he. ‘‘I will send you back to him. But 
first give me your rifle, so that I may know you 
will not fire back at us.’’ 

At this instant several of his bucks crowded 
in at the entrance of the teepee. Seeing there 
was no alternative, Lame Charlie surrendered 
his useless gun. Then, at a word of command, 


But the weapon was useless, and outside he | 


| from refinement of cruelty. Gaucher, secure in 


| bitter cold, wished to prolong his misery to 
| the last extremity. 

| The trapper was thrust half-naked into the 
| night, and bidden to make his way homeward. 


As they shoved him out of the teepee, the 


DRAWN BY H. C. EOWAROS. 
STRIPPED HIM OF HIS COW- 
SKIN COAT AND TWO BLUE WOOLEN SHIRTS 


SEVERAL INDIANS 


Indians laughed immoderately at Gaucher’s new 
freak of cruelty. 
Keenly the trapper regretted that he had not 
clubbed his gun and striven to sell his life at 
| some cost to these miscreants. As it was, there 
seemed nothing to do but to run until he should 
fall, freezing and exhausted. Notwithstanding 
|his recent long run, he fled from the hooting, 
/ taunting Assiniboins at the top of his speed. 
| The bitter night air cut him to the bone, and 
life lay in vigorous action. 
He knew well that he could not in any event 
| have finished a run back to his cabin—much 
| less could he do so in his present plight. He 
determined to run as long as he could without 
| freezing, then to remove his outer leggings, wrap 
|his body as best he might, and crawl into a 
| drift, there to lie until he should either recover 
strength or die. 
In this one desperate expedient lay his only 
chance of life. That he might increase that 


| 


slender chance, he kept to the bottom of the | 


. a 
| coulée, where no air was stirring and where 


|the drifts were deep. For many miles the 
coulée led toward Minni Wakan Lake. 

To check the action of frost, he used his 
rough skin cap, chafing his body as he ran. At 
first it seemed that he must freeze through and 
through at once. 


But as he exerted himself reaction came, and|a new master. 





tance, and whined pitifully, wriggling toward 


a row of Indian teepees upon a sheltered flat. | the belief that his victim must perish in the | him as a bashful puppy does toward a visitor. 


Greatly rejoiced, the trapper called the dog to 
him, and took it in his arms.- The creature 
was scrawny enough, but there was warmth in 
its body and in its thick, shaggy coat. It 
would certainly help him to save life in a drift. 
He actually carried the 
animal as he ran, deriving 
grateful warmth from its 
body. This he did until 
several deer jumped from 
their beds among corn- 
stalk grass, and the dog 
leaped suddenly away to 
give chase. 

Bad Coulée, with its 
shelter of bush and _ tall 
grass, was the night resort 
of numerous bands of dee1 
and elk. 

Lame Charlie stopped to 
eall back the dog, but find- 
ing himself freezing to the 
marrow, presently sped 
on. After a time the dog 
overtook him, and again 
loped at his heels; but the 
man was now too much 
exhausted to carry a bur- 
den. 

Again a band of deer 
jumped in front of him, 
this time out of a thicket of 
low willows. There were 
a dozen or more, and they 
scampered in all directions. 
A buck and a large, fat 
doe, in attempting to leap 
the creek channel, broke 
through the crust of a deep 
drift, and before the doe 
could extricate herself the 
dog was upon her, with its 
teeth in her throat. 

With a stroke from his 
knife Lame Charlie killed 
her. Then with chattering 
teeth, crackling skin and freezing fingers he 
fell to work. 

He peeled the deer’s skin from its shoulders, 
skinned the hind legs whole, turned the pelt 
inside out, drew on his improvised coat, and 
belted it tightly about the waist. Then he 
sat down to laugh at recent peril and to make 
a meal of leaf suet, while the dog also helped 
itself. 

Lame Charlie did not laugh long, however, 
for the pain of frost-bites setting in nearly drove 
him to distraction, until he had rubbed his 
hurts thoroughly with deer’s tallow. 

With his dog companion, he reached his cabin 
late in the morning. His wrongs were quickly 
told in Black Kettle’s village, and that chief, 
delighted to know the arch-enemy was so near, 
immediately set out to surprise the camp. But 





the wily Assiniboins were on the march, and 
being only a hunting party, without squaws or 
children, easily made their escape. 

To this day Lame Charlie is not wholly con- 
vinced that the black wolf and dark, brindled 
dog were and the same creature. He 
admits, however, that this might have been 


one 





the case; that a dog might have been stolen 
from one of the Red River posts, might have 
been driven out of the Indian village by their 
freakish curs, and might have been hunting 
Such a dog would have run 


| he felt a strange, tingling exhilaration, an airy | from him and toward the Indian village so 


| lightness of body which enabled him to speed 


long as he carried a gun and continued to shoot 


| over the snow-crust, going in long, lithe jumps, | at it. 


| like a jack-rabbit. 


And the fact that Lame Charlie admits this 


As he bounded forward at the distance of a|as a possible solution of his perilous adventure 


several Indians laid hands upon the trapper, | mile or more from the Assiniboin village, he | is really proof positive that it is so. 
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STEEL BUILDINGS STANDING AMID RUINS. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


eh international postage convention rejected 
the proposition of a universal two - cent 
postage rate. It was supported in committee 
by none but the delegates from the United States 
and Egypt. i 
[peeenate of the ruins of San Francisco 

show the steel skeletons of the big business 
buildings standing amid heaps of brick and 
stone. Men learn by experience, and now they 
know that in earthquake regions the steel frame 
is the best for tall buildings. Japan, with its 
average of a shock a day, may now begin to 


build lofty structures. 
om are making to persuade Congress to 
authorize the publication of the names of 
the heads of families as shown by the first 
census of 1790. The report of that census was 
never printed, and is accessible only in well- 
worn manuscript. It would be interesting now 
chiefly to genealogists, but that is an interest 
which deserves to be respected. 


poe ago the Portuguese war-ship Bap- 
tista Andrado, carrying a new governor 
to Mozambique, disappeared from the world’s 
ken, All hands have been found on an African 
island, whither the ship was driven by a tor- 
nado. In this day Robinson Crusoe would 
have a poor chance of living through enough 
adventure to make a book; some ship with no 
regard for literary possibilities would pick him 
up within a year. 


li the national advisory board on civic art, 
provided for in a bill now before Congress, 
comes into existence and is composed of the 
right men, the cause of art in America will 
have a valuable official friend. The idea is 
that the board shall give judgment on the 
artistic merit of statues, parks and new public 
buildings, and also of mural decorations and 
other embellishments in any public space be- 
longing to the United States. 
N o better news has come from San Francisco, 
which has given the world so many mes- 
sages of courage and nobility, than the testimony 
of all correspondents as to the small amount of 
crime, even of rowdyism. The closing of the 
saloons and the presence of soldiers have to a 
certain extent enforced order, but to a larger 
extent the good conduct of the city has been 
due to inbred decency and native goodness. 
President Wheeler of the University of Cali- 
fornia says in a telegraphic despatch, ‘‘Uner- 
ringly self-government springs anew... the 
ablest men come to the front ; the people welcome 
leadership of intelligence and integrity.’’ 
he greater part of the business of the United 
States Supreme Court consists in deciding 
cases on appeal from the lower courts. Over 
some cases it has original and exclusive juris- 
diction, chief among which are suits to which 
a state of the Union is a party. - Last month 
the docket of original cases was called for the 
first time in twenty-nine years. When the at- 
torneys for New Jersey and Delaware, which 
have had a boundary dispute before the court 
since 1877, asked for a continuance, the Chief 
Justice remarked that the court does not keep 
cases on the calendar for more than a generation. 
There seems to be a limit to the period during 
which states shall suffer from the law’s delays. 
he month of May seems destined to offer the 
schools another day for special celebration. 
Memorial day is the legacy of war. Peace day, 
May 18th, is a prophecy of peace. Over a year 
ago the secretary of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education sent a letter to all the school superin- 
tendents in the state, urging them to mark with 
proper exercises the anniversary of the opening 
of The Hague Conference on May 18, 1899. In 
Ohio, Kansas, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Vermont and New Jersey circulars of the 
same sort have been issued, and now for the 
second year the day has received a wide recog- 
nition. Plans are making for the general 
extension of the idea embodied in a recent 
Intercollegiate Peace Conference of Indiana 
colleges. In Europe the public-school teachers 
in more than one convention have committed 
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themselves to the ‘‘war against war.’’ All 
these bits of news are indications that the advo- 
eates of arbitration in lieu of bloodshed are 
beginning their work at the right end. Ifa 
large portion of the rising generation can come 
upon the stage of affairs fully persuaded that 
international quarrels can be settled by peaceful 
methods, the chances of such settlement will be 
vastly increased. 


t is well known to most Americans that the 

English people still spell honor and parlor 
and humor and some other words with the ‘‘u,’’ 
which has been dropped in this country. The 
English editions of American books follow the 
English rather than the American spelling, 
which most Englishmen deride as an ‘‘ Ameri- 
canism.’’ It must have been an interesting 
sight to watch the faces of the members of the 
British Academy when Professor Skeat, the 
noted philologist, addressed them. In cham- 
pioning the new simplified spelling reform, he 
said that the real obstacle lay in the ignorance 
of those who opposed, and he spoke with par- 
ticular scorn of those who regarded the omission 
of the ‘‘u’’ in words. like honor as an Ameri- 
canism, since such words were spelled without 
the ‘‘u’’ before Columbus was born. The final 
‘*e?? in have, live, solve and axe he also men- 
tioned as entirely arbitrary, and of comparatively 


recent origin. 
* © 


BE GOOD FOR SOMETHING. 


Square thyself for use. A stone that may 
Fit in the wall is not left by the way. 
Persian Proverb. 


* 


THE REMNANT. 

orty years have passed since the great 

F war, and but a remnant is left of those 

who fought or were otherwise moved by 

the passions of the time. According to the last 

census, fifty-three million of the present popu- 

lation were born since Lee surrendered, and 

nine million more were less than ten years old 
at the time. 

If allowance be made for those who have been 
born and those who have died since 1900, it is 
not likely that more than one in twenty of those 
now living, including the veterans of both 
armies, has any recollection of the war period. 

The nation has drifted so far down the river 
of time that only the heroic features of the great 
struggle remain in sight. Now and then one 
of the survivors from the period recalls the bit- 
terness and the suffering that prevailed, but for 
the most part time has mellowed them, and they 
mingle with reminiscences of camp and battle, 
praise of the bravery and self-sacrifice of the 
people, of the skill of the generals, and of 
the patient endurance of their comrades. 

This memory of brave deeds is one of the 
blessed heritages into which the surviving rem- 
nant has come in these days. The South has 
it as well as the North, and it binds the two 
parts of the country together as a common 
experience always removes barriers. 

As the years pass the number is rapidly 
diminishing of those who can talk of the events 
of the war, and speak proudly of their part in 
it. A new generation which knows of the 
war only through the histories will soon be 
strewing flowers on the graves on Memorial 
day. Then the old men who fought with 
Grant or with Lee can no longer be pointed 
out, as they go by on the street, to the boys 
and girls for whom the Civil War is history 
only less ancient than the Revolution. 
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PATERNALISM IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


ondon has been making the experiment of 

I° furnishing free meals to the children of 

five schools, and the experiment is to be 
extended. But already protest is made against 
the state’s assuming responsibility which belongs 
to the parent. The critics urge that extreme 
paternalism is bad because it increases public 
expense, weans the child from the care of the 
parent, and brings the child up to expect the gov- 
ernment to do everything for him. 

In America, where so much is done for school 
children, we need to consider thoughtfully why 
town and state support schools and furnish 
everything free, even to books and stationery. 
There are two kindred reasons: First, that since 
education is actually, or in spirit, compulsory, 
the power which lays upon the citizen the duty 
of educating his children should furnish the 
means of education; second, that in a nation 
where equality is a fundamental principle, the 
public must insure equality of equipment to all 
school children, including the poorest. Even 
inequality in the distance between the homes of 
pupils and the schools is overcome in some states 
by free transportation. 

Yet all bounty of state and town, even that 
which merely equalizes the opportunities of 
rich and poor, involves disadvantages, although 
they are not great enough to offset the benefits 
of the system. The parent who makes a small 
sacrifice to supply his children with school-books 
necessarily takes a keener interest in schools and 
education than one who does not even know what 
books the children are studying. The poor boy 
in the old days who had to earn money to buy 
his books learned lessons in self-reliance; he 
became an active partner in the school, and 
felt a deeper interest and a livelier sense of 





responsibility than a boy feels in a modern 
school where he is called on to provide nothing. 
Free corn corrupted Rome because the citizens 
felt no sense of obligation in return for the 
bounty. Let us remember that the abundant 
provision of means for the education of our 
children increases the duty that is laid on us. 


* ¢ 


A FLORAL GIFT. 


Thoughts we give, 
By them we live, 
And thoughts are blossoms of the soul. 
M. A. E. Benton. 
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A FRIGHTENED CLUB-WOMAN. 


club of mothers has recently been discuss- 
A ing the brutality of American children. 
Their alarm in regard to the matter is 
based on some statistics compiled by one of 
their members. She had been putting a ‘‘test 
question’’ to a large number of children under 
fourteen years old, and horrified the mothers by 
the announcement that American children are 
forty per cent. more brutal than foreign children. 
This is startling. But in order to find out how 
frightened we need to be, we must examine the 
aforesaid ‘‘test question’’ and the answers from 
which the statistics were compiled. 

‘“‘What would you do,’’ the children were 
asked, ‘‘with a child who on being presented 
with a box of paints, went into the parlor and 
daubed the best chair?’’ 

The answers of the American children are 
reported ‘‘shocking.’’ ‘‘Feed him on bread 
and water ;’’ ‘‘Shut him up in a dark closet all 
night ;’’ ‘‘Thrash him within an inch of his 
life. ”” 

Unfortunately, we are not told what were 
the kindly and pacific answers given by the 
Italians, the Germans and the Irish. But horror 
at the cruel verdicts may be somewhat mitigated 
by the fact that one seven-year-old American 
maiden showed the wisdom of Solomon in her 
reply, ‘‘I really don’t know what I should do 
to him!’’ 

Until some foreign boy or girl can match the 
completeness of that answer, we may endure 
the obloquy of the forty per cent. excess without 
undue shame. 

The truth is that any such generalization 
from such premises is absurdly founded. ‘‘Test 
questions’’ for children are not likely to yield 
useful results, except such as Wordsworth long 
since deduced in his ‘‘ Anecdote for Fathers— 


Showing how the Practice of Lying may be} 


taught.’’ The average child will manufacture 
an answer to any question rather than confess 
ignorance in that word of wisdom, ‘‘I don’t 


know.’’ 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


vidence of a reaction from the extreme 
secularism of public-school education is 
afforded by the effort which the leaders 
in the various denominations in New York City 
are making to secure such a modification of the 
school regulations that the children may be 
taught religion in the churches on one afternoon 
a week. 

The plan proposed does not involve the ex- 
penditure of public money for denominational 
instruction. Neither does it contemplate the 
use of the public schoolhouses. All that is con- 
templated is the injection of formal religious 
instruction into the period usually devoted to 
secular study. 

At a recent meeting held to discuss the project 
it was indorsed by representative Baptists, Con- 
gregationalists, Jews, Methodists, Presbyte- 
rians, Protestant Episcopalians and Roman 
Catholics. They all agreed with the dictum of 
the German philosopher that morality is the 
substance of society and that religion is the sub- 
stance of morality. One of the speakers remarked 
that he did not think that enough had been done 
for the children when they had received instruc- 
tion in the three R’s. ‘They needed to be taught 
‘three more important R’s—righteousness, rev- 
erence and responsibility.’’ 

This American movement, still in its infancy, 
must be distinguished from the English activity 
over religious education. In England public 
money has been used to teach denominational 
religion, and there is a large body of persons 
who still think the money should be so used. 
There is agreement on both sides of the ocean 
on the importance of religious instruction. Thus 
far it has found chief expression here in the 
adoption in various Sunday-schools of a course 
of study with written examinations. 
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OFFICIAL SALARIES. 


uring this session of Congress, as in many 

D previous sessions, the expediency has 

been considered of raising the salaries of 

the higher officers of the national government 
and of the diplomatic and consular service. 

It is coming more and more to be recognized 
as a fact that the richest nation in the world, 
occupying a country in which the highest busi- 
ness salaries in the world are cheerfully paid, 
is nevertheless a niggardly paymaster of its 
highest officers. 

For a large share, indeed for most, of the 
minor positions in the government service the 
payment is adequate. The earnings of the clerks 
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in Washington and of most of the men on the 
civil service lists compare favorably with those 
of men doing similar work for private employers. 
But for the President, Vice-President, members 
of the Cabinet and of the Supreme Court, the 
Circuit Court judges, ambassadors and ministers, 
and many of the higher officers at Washington 
and in the states the compensation is not only 
inadequate to the demands of the places they 
occupy, but is notoriously less than men of 
equal ability receive in private life. 

The word ‘‘compensation’’ is used advisedly, 
for it includes not only the salary which goes 
with these offices, but the honor which attaches 
to them. Both together are still inadequate 
payment. : 

The desire to preserve that ‘‘republican sim- 
plicity’? which has always been an American 
ideal is the main obstacle to the raising of official 
salaries. Many persons fail to consider that for 
one who can afford it, liberal expenditure is not 
necessarily a sign either of extravagance or of 
luxury; and that with nations, as with indi- 
viduals, the scale which is just and proper in 
the day of small things may be a measure of 
unseemly parsimony when the circumstances 


have changed. 
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wo important decisions have recently been 

handed down by the United States Supreme 
Court, establishing the boundaries between states. 
Louisiana-and Mississippi went to law over the 
marshy and once valueless islands extending 
eastward from St. Bernard Parish, near the Chan- 
deleur Islands. Pearl River is the boundary 
between the states. When it was found that the 
islands were among the finest natural oyster reefs 
in the world, each state claimed them and set 
about organizing oyster police to control them. 
Mississippi held that its state line ran directly out 
to sea from the mouth of Pear] River, and gave it 
all the islands. Louisiana contended that the line 
turned eastward in the ship channel toward Cat 
Island. The Supreme Court has decided that all 
west of Cat Island belongs to Louisiana. As there 
are many canneries in Mississippi and the Loui- 
siana law will prevent their obtaining oysters in 
that state, Mississippi will probably fill in exten- 
sive artificial reefs for oyster-culture along its 
own shore. The other decision was in a suit 
between Iowa and Illinois, growing out of the 
right to tax railway bridges across the Mississippi 
River. The boundary was the “middle of the 
river.” Iowa maintained that this meant half- 
way between the banks; Illinois contended for 
the middle of the steamboat channel. The Su- 
preme Court upheld the contention of Illinois, and 
recommended that the boundary be officially 
marked wherever possible, to avoid confusion 
from shifting and fickle channels. 

roverbial wisdom may have been slightly mis- 

taken when it taught men that there are as 
good fish, and as many of them, in the sea as ever 
were caught, and formerly men of science, inclu- 
ding Huxley, believed that man was not industrious 
enough to depopulate the sea of fish. Yet itisnow 
known that favorite fishing-grounds do become 
exhausted. Whales abound at present only be- 
eause kerosene displaced whale-oil and rendered 
whaling unprofitable. For a long time the whale 
has been allowed to spout with relative immunity. 
The North Sea fishery is failing, and the Perma- 
nent International Council officially recognizes 
that it no longer yields large fish. Man cannot go 
on taking from fishing-grounds, any more than he 
ean from hunting-grounds, and expect always to 
find plenty. The French have found new fishing- 
grounds off the west coast of Africa, the Arguin 
Banks. The French colonial government is con- 
sidering measures to promote the fishing industry 
on these unexhausted grounds. 


fl ipomcees from Africa are urging the govern- 
ments of Europe to take steps to preserve the 
elephants in their respective colonies and spheres 
of influence. In India the government controls 
the forests and the laws are strict. When ele- 
phants become dangerous, permits are issued for 
hunting the “vagabonds” or bad elephants, and 
when they are killed all permits are revoked. In 
Siam all elephants belong to the crown, and are 
never killed. Every five years there is a govern- 
ment inspection of them, all white elephants are 
sent to the prince royal, and the domestic stock 
is increased by careful selection from the general 
herd. The elephant there is appreciated as a 
laborer and a domestic servant; but in Africa 
thousands are killed every year for their ivory, 
which is whiter, harder and more esteemed than 
that of the Asiatic elephant. 


pposition to the endless flood of immigrants is 

usually based either upon the fear that they 
will destroy the market for native labor or the 
belief that they will lower the standard of citizen- 
ship and morality. In either case the fear is 
directed against the immigrant himself. At the 
recent convention, in New York, of the American 
Social Science Association, a danger less often 
considered was pointed out: that which comes 
from the second generation. The foreign-born 
population, according to figures whieh were given, 
furnishes more than twice its normal proportion 
of inmates of penal, insane and charitable institu- 
tions; but the children of immigrants are three 
times as criminal as the children of the native- 
born, and twice as criminal as the immigrants 


themselves. 
Pipe country has little-known men who exer- 
cise great influence. With the resignation of 
Baron von Holstein, head of the intelligence dc- 
partment of its foreign office, German official life 
has lost such a man. Indeed, it might be said 
that Europe has lost a force on which it could 
count. For more than a generation Baron von 
Holstein has been influential in framing the Ger- 
man foreign policy. He began under Bismarck, 
whose confidential adviser he was. The succeed- 


ing foreign secretaries have been dependent on 









































his broad and intimate knowledge of European 
politics, and have had to respect his unvarying 
loyalty to what he regarded the interests of the 
fatherland, a loyalty unaffected by personal jeal- 
ousies or ambitions. He is one of those rare men 
to whom the cause for which ‘the worked was 
everything. He had neither wife nor child to 
distract him; he never went to court; rarely met 
ambassadors. He worked in his study for the 
glory of the German Empire, and worked so suc- 
cessfully that the various foreign secretaries had 
to keep him in office until the present. Although 
it is denied, his resignation is now believed to be 
due to imperial dissatisfaction with the outcome 
of German interference in Morocco, an interfer- 
ence for which he is held responsible. Responsi- 
bility is also put upon him for the intervention of 
Germany in the affairs of China, for the emperor’s 
telegram of congratulation to the Boers, for 
German activity in Venezuelan matters, and for 
the attitude of the German naval officers toward 
Admiral Dewey’s administration of affairs in 
Manila Bay during the war with Spain. Yet this 
man kept himself so inconspicuous at home that 
the editors of biographical dictionaries thought 
him unworthy of note, and the German handbook 
“Wer Ist’s?” devoted to notable contemporaries, 
does not contain his name. 
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A LAUGH IN TIME. 


rs. Leigh, an American living in the Latin 

Quarter of Paris with her son, an art student, 
and her schoolgirl daughter of thirteen, was 
entertaining a young countrywoman of hers who 
had recently come to Europe to study music. 

Mrs. Leigh had learned that Louise Andrews 
was a lonely stranger, and she wished her to feel 
at home in her little apartment, which was a cheery 
haven to many of the members of the American 
student colony in the quarter. 

Before the dinner was over she discovered that 
her guest would not be likely to make many 
friends. She was too full of opinions formed 
on impulse, which she expressed uninvited with 
vehemence and freedom. Mrs. Leigh, a motherly 
woman full of sympathy for the youthful and 
inexperienced, cast about in her mind for some 
gentle way in which to help Louise bring to the 
surface the softer and more winsome side she felt 
sure was hidden beneath the somewhat bristling 
exterior the girl presented. 

“Our colleges,” said Louise, when Arthur Leigh 
happened to mention his American alma mater, 
“do not turn out all-round men. The development 
is one-sided. The English universities produce 
the finest men. They are thoroughly trained, 
cultivated, and equipped for life as the graduates 
of our colleges never are.” 

Arthur, astonished at her tactlessness, looked 
down at his plate gravely, and Mrs. Leigh was 
about to inquire, a bit pointedly, perhaps, if she 
had had much opportunity for comparing English 
and American graduates, when Adelaide, her 
daughter, began to laugh. 

“Why are you amused?” asked Louise, turning 
toward her with a touch of defiance in her move- 
ment. “I am in earnest.” 

“I know you are,” she answered, pleasantly, 
“and that’s what makes me smile.” 

For an instant there was an awkward silence, 
and then they all laughed, and Mrs. Leigh said, 
“Adelaide didn’t mean to be severe, Miss Andrews, 
I’m sure.” 

“I fear I rather needed severity,” answered 
Louise, with a shy, half-appealing glance of apology 
at her hostess, very different from her former look 
of almost aggressive self-possession. “I’m afraid 
I’ve been too decided.” 

Then Mrs. Leigh knew that her young daughter 
had unconsciously taught the needed lesson, and 
Louise found encouragement and approbation in 
the smile of quick understanding the older woman 
gave her. 
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THE STRANGER WITHIN THE GATES. 


t was not a new discovery—indeed, it was a very 

old one. Only like so many other valuable 

truths, it really meant nothing to Miriam Harris 
until it touched her own life. 

The beginning was the sprained ankle, that put 
an end to the busy winter she had planned, and 
kept her house-bound for eight weeks. Miriam’s 
first thought was of her girls’ club down at the 
settlement and her Sunday class at the mission. 
When, sooner than she had expected, substitutes 
were secured, and things went on apparently as 
well as if she were in charge, it was naturally a 
blow to her vanity; but Miriam was honest, and 
acknowledging that it was her vanity that was 
hurt, she realized that she needed the work more 
than the work needed her. 

It was then, that very morning, that Norah 
came in to put the room in order, her pretty eyes 
reddened by tears. 

“What is the matter, Norah?’ Miriam asked. 
“Has anything happened?” 

Norah shook her head and smiled bravely. 

“Sure ’tis only the foolishness of me,’ she said, 
apologetically, “but sometimes I do be missing 
the ould folks that bad.” 

“Tell me about them,” Miriam said. 

So, bit by bit, the story came out—how Norah 
and one brother, miles apart in the big new 
country, were planning and saving to bring across 
the mother and the children, and how it would 
take three years to earn the money for them all, 
and “it was a bit lonely-like, times.” 

After Norah had gone, Miriam sat thinking 
things she never had thought before—how it 
would seem to be alone in a strange country, with 
only three or four of your country folk to speak to 
at all, and days when you never saw one. 

“I'll give Norah an evening for her friends 
every week,” Miriam planned eagerly. “She 
shall invite whom she pleases and have fudge or 
something,”—Miriam, it will be seen, was still a 
girl,—“and I’ll send her out for a walk sometimes 
afternoons, and down to look in the stores, and 
she shall have books if she cares for them. How 
stupid I’ve been!” 

Really, that was all. Just a few pleasures for 
the little Irish maid and her friends, with, as 
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always happens, the new revelations and new | 
opportunities that they brought. 

Miriam declares now that she is going to study 
seriously the domestic problem. Doubtless she 
will find the problem discouragingly complicated 
and difficult. But certainly she will be always a 
finer woman, more sympathetic, clearer-visioned, 
because one winter she tried to put herself in the 
place of one little Irish housemaid. 


REMEMBERED HIS BUCKET. 


|" the winter of 1855 and the spring of 1856 Seattle 
and other new settlements near Puget Sound 
were engaged in war with the Indians of that 
vicinity under Leschi, a Nesqually chief, says | 
the author of “Pioneer Reminiscences of Puget | 
Sound.” Leschi’s fight was against the authori- | 
ties, who were trying to deprive his people of their 
valley farms and force them to live on a cramped | 
and sterile reservation in the mountains. They 
had many friends among the whites, whom, how- 
ever bitter the war grew, they were careful not to 
injure. 

One day in February A. J. Baldwin, of Olympia, 
was passing along a trail near Yelm Prairie, when 
he was confronted by four armed Indians on | 
horseback. They at once covered him with their 
rifles, but one of them spoke sharply to the others, 
and the rifles were lowered. 

“Jack Baldwin?” the Indian demanded. 

“Yes, that’s my name,” said Mr. Baldwin. 

“You out to fight Indian?” 

“No. I am carrying an express to Yelm for 
pay.” 

“You remember bucket of water at Olympia?” 

It suddenly flashed upon Mr. Baldwin’s mind 
that he knew this Indian. During the year before 
the fellow had been filling a bucket from a flowing 
spring in Olympia when a brute of a white man 
came along, insolently removed the Indian’s 
bucket, threw it into a mud-hole near by, and put 
his own under the spout. , 

Mr. Baldwin, who had witnessed the affair, at 
once interfered, and pitched the ruffian into the 
mud-hole after the Indian’s bucket. The incident 
had put him into the good books of that Indian, 
and so had saved his life. _ : 

“Go on,” the red man said to him. ‘We don’t 
kill you.” And go he did, unharmed, without 
more ado. 
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THE KING AND THE PRIMATE. 


‘he coronation of King Edward VII was charaec- 
terized by a human touch which is pleasantly 
brought out in the recently published memoirs of 
the late Doctor Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The coronation was completed, and the enthroni- 
zation, with its solemn address to the sovereign by 
the archbishop, followed. 


There remained only the homage, which, accord- 
ing to the arrangements for the curtailment of the 
whole ceremony, was to be tendered by the arch- 
bishop both for himself as the first subject of the 
realm after the blood royal, and also for the other 
prelates. 

At this most emotional point the age and deep 
feeling of the archbishop mastered for a few 
moments his iron will, and when he sank on his 
knees he was unable to rise again. 

The King, in his own serious weakness, affection- 
ately helped the primate to his feet, and so this 
most touching episode ended, so far as most of 
the onlookers were aware. 

But when the archbishop recovered his erect 
attitude, he laid his hand on the King’s crowned 
head, and in a voice of deep emotion, said: 

“God bless you, sir; God bless you; God be 
with you.” 

The King, with grace and earnestness all his 
own, caught the venerable primate’s hand and 
kissed it. 


® 
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THE REASON WHY. 


t will be a sad day when everything is explained, 

and all mysteries are probed and reduced to 
scientific common sense. Then the charmed “light 
that never was, on sea or land,” will fade away, 
leaving life in bald, prosaic outline. Yet there 
are some people who are never satisfied with any- 
thing which calls the imagination into play, and 
who are never at loss for an explanation. Senator 
Foraker’s story, told in the Chicago Inter-Ocean, 
deals with one of these persons. 


There was nothing which James Scarlett of 
Rainsboro could not explain. One winter night 
he was reading a volume of cheap fiction to his 
family, gathered about his fireside. With his 
spectacles on his nose, he droned along like this: 

“Gwendolen de Vere Hastings lowered her 
— blue eyes, and Lord Algernon Mannering 
took her slim white hands in his, and crushed her 
to him in a passionate embrace. 

“At that moment five minutes past twelve 
sounded from the castle belfry, and —” 

But here young Miss Scarlett interrupted. 

“No clock could strike five minutes past twelve,” 
she said. 

“Certainly it could,” James sneered. “It was 
five minutes slow.” 


e & 
A BELL-BOY IN THE MAKING. 


n the new bell-boy’s second morning on the 

forty-ninth floor of a New York hotel there 
was a violent ringing at the bells, and a writer in 
the Sun says he went on the jump to see what 
was wrong with the inmate of Room 4,976. 


“Did you ring, sir?” he asked, as he knocked at 
the door. 

“Did Lring? Certainly Irang. Here,’ shouted 
the irate guest, “look at these boots! Can’t you 
see they’re not mates? One is five inches longer 
than the other.” 

“It’s a put-up job!” muttered the new bell-boy. 

“A put-up job, is it? Dllshow you! What do—” 

“Yes,” interrupted the boy, in a deeply injured 
tone, “it’s a put-up job, just as I says. The gent 
in the next room has been complainin’ as the same 
things is the case with his boots.” 
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FEMININE BULLETS. 


t was the custom of Miss Susan B. Anthony to 

turn away wrath rather-than answer a malicious 
questioner in kind. But one retort, which she 
gave to Horace Greeley, says a writer in the 
Boston Transcript, has become famous among 
her followers. 

She had addressed the New York constitutional 
convention in Albany in 1867, and offered to 
answer questions. 

“You know the bullet and the ballot go together,” 
drawled Mr. Greeley. “If you vote are you ready 
to fight?” : 

“Yes, Mr. Greeley,” she replied. “Just as you 
fought in the late war—at the end of a goose-quill.” | 








For the teeth use “Srown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. [ Adv. 








ME STAMPS FREE. 400.5. Postage and Revenue 
ay Stamps for the names of two Collectors and 2c. post- 
age. 20 Russia Stamps, 10c.; 30 Sweden, 10c.; 20 
7 Norway, 10c. 1000 all diff. stamps, $2.50. Large 
m illustrated Album, $1.25. Collector's Catalogue, 10c. 
Big lists Free. TOLEDO STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


Send Us a Postal To-Day 


if you have any trouble like Varicose Veins, Weak 
Knees, Weak Ankles, Ulcers, Swollen Joints or any 
Leg Swellings, and let us tell you of the blessed re- 
lief and thousands of permanent cures from use of our 








Seamless Heel 


Elastic 
Stockings 


Out of sight, pleasant to 
wear, quick relief. We make 
them to measure for any 
part and guarantee fit. 

Don't suffer and grow worse 
when you can _ be helped so 
easily. Send for full partic- 
ulars to-day. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Market Street, LYNN, MASS. 


“UNIVERSAL” 
Food Chopper 


Chops all kinds of 
food, whether meat 
or vegetables,— raw 
or cooked,—ascoarse 

or fine as wanted 



















All rapidly and easily, 
these Does away with 
machines the drudgery 
are sold by of the chop- 
leading ping knife 
hardware ond teat 
dealers. altogether. 








“UNIVERSAL” 
Bread Maker. 


Mixes and kneads Bread 


in three minutes, 


The hands do 


not touch 





Does away 
with hand 
kneading and 
Makes 
Perfect 
Bread. 


“UNIVERSAL” 


Coffee Percolator 


Makes Perfect Coffee—free from the bitter taste 
caused by boiling, and retaining all the delicious 
aromatic fra- Quick GR X-Ray View 
grance of the Simple, ; 
Coffee Bean Sanitary. 
—a healthful, 

appetizing 

beverage, 
clear as wine, 
though noeggs 
are used, 


Any one can 
make Perfect 5 
Coffee in the acai 
“Universal.” 












Price $3.00 and upwards. 








May we send you our Free Booklet? To anylady 
sending us the names of two friends who ought to 
have either of these Machines—stating which—we 
send one set Measuring Spoons free. 

Look for name “Universal.” 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, 
95 Commercial Street, New Britain, Conn., U.S. A. 





























Shirt -Waists, 


SUMMER 
STYLES, 


$ 1 .00 

For the next few weeks 
only we shall offer a very 
attractive line of ready- y 
made Shirt-Waists at un- 
usually low prices. 

These Waists are the 
latest New York styles and 
are made of Lawns, Ba- 
tistes and Net, handsomely 
embroidered and trimmed. 


No. 105. This white Ba- 
tiste Waist has a plastron of 
rich open-work embroidery 
with tucks introduced at eac 
side and carried to the waist 
line. Short tucks widen the 
shoulders, and the back is 
tucked to the waist line and 
closes at the center. The 
tucked collar has a lace frill, 
and ¢ mitaine cuffs are 
tucked across in clusters, sep- 
| arated with bands of lace. 

izes 32 to 44 bust measure. 

Price $1.00; postage 15 

cents. In ordering, state bust 


measure. 

Boney. refunded if No. 105. 
not satisfactory. 

Sg ge THIS WAIST, $1.00. 
ranging in price from $1.00 to $5.00, illustrated in our 
new Summer Shirt-W aist Supplement—sent free on request. 
NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 
Mail OrdersOnly. _No Agents or Branches. 2 Est. 18 Years. 











The Heart of a Piano 


| is its tone center—the scale and sound- 
| ing-board. 

} The scale in the “Crown” Piano is the 
result of years of study along scientific 
lines, coupled with patent experiment 

and the ever present desire to produce 
an instrument of the highest musical 
and mechanical possibilities 

In all “Crown” Pianos the sounding 

| board is of the highest order—the result 
of much study, combined with best mate 
| | rial and best workmanship. Our skilled 
workmen might be called too painsta 
| king—less particular people would call 
| them so, for they give that attention and 
care to every detail which means so much 
in the final result of tone production. 

This wonderful construction of the 

heart in every 


Crown Piano 


reveals in part the secret of its durabil 
ity, great volume and the sweet reso- 
nance of the “Crown” Tone, 

27 patents—our own—cover points of 
merit not found in any other instrument. 


| | How You Can Purchase 


Let us tell you how you can buy a 
“Crown” Piano at your own home, as 
easily and as satisfactorily as if you were 
here in person. 

Write us for Catalogue M. 
GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
Established 1870, 
Crown Block, Chicago. 





























































THE EDUCATOR WAY. 


TRADE-MARK 
STAMPED 
ON SOLE. 


Calf. 


oY 


EDUCATOR 
WAY 


Room for 5 Toes. 
Broad Tread. 

Med. Sole—A Shoe 

Without an Equal. 





FDUCATO 


NONE GENUINE “T ets the Child’s Foot Grow 


Illustration shows Patent Colt. 

Best Oak Tanned Soles. 
as perfectly made as forty years’ experience can produce. 
Sizes: INFANTS’ ° ° 5 to 8, 
CHILD'S 


MISSES’ . . 11% to 2, $2. 

WOMEN’S | : 2i¢to 7, $4.00 ations. 
GIRLS’ . . Mo 6, $2.50 

BOYS’ 1 to $2.50 


MEN’S 


We make shoes for every member of 
the family in our seven large factories, 
including the famous “All America” WAY 


$4.00 and $3.50 Shoe. Send 7O- 
DAY for lilustrated Catalogues. sineing otek 
Corns, Bunions, 
RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., Deformed Feet 


Wearers of Rice & Hutchins shoes are comfortably, tastefully, and economically shod. 


HOE 


REGISTERED. 





THE WRONG WAY. 


* ” 
As it Should. 

THE SHOE OF HEALTH AND COMPORT. 

Also made in Box and Russia 


The shoe in every respect is 


$1.50 Better 


844 to 11, $1.75 shan ai] 


° ° 5, 
6 to 11, $4.00 and $5.00 
By mail 25 cents extra. 


WRONG 


18 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
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gees branded, set for show, 

It shrinks a little from the street 
Where all day long the traders meet 

And all day long the buyers go; 
Where on an hour soon or late 

Some restless seeker, bargain-bent, 
Will touch the gray, reluctant gate 

And read, “For Sale or Rent.” 


The curve of last year’s lonely nest 
Waits for the glad returning wings; 
Shoreward, for port, a kind wave brings 
The empty shell upon its breast; 
But this, that harbored souls, must bide 
The stranger’s pleasure: marked “A Home’’— 
Yea, pledged to fling its portals wide 
When stranger-feet shall come. 


And old, so old! It almost seems 
As though there flitted, shadow-wise, 
Across the windows’ shuttered eyes 
Sweet faces fashioned out of dreams ; 
As though, did one but know the call, 
A sudden lifted word would bring 
Glad children round the corner wall, 
Answering, rollicking. 
What if it be not tenantless? 
What if the gentle people stay 
In some immortal guise alway 
Among the rooms they used to bless? 
Then, for the remnant of its age, 
Not they who take nor they who lease 
May touch the perfect heritage 
Of its abiding peace. 
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“WHAT SHE COULD.” 


& 





‘*Apostle of the Upper Zam- 
bezi,’’? spent nearly half a cen- 
tury among the Barotsi tribes of 


there was mourning among hea- 
then and converts alike. 

Some little time before his 
death he had a serious illness, 
and upon his recovery several American mis- 
sionaries in Zululand went to rejoice with him. 
The Basutos, learning of this, planned a ban- 
quet for their beloved teacher and his friends. 
‘They prepared an ox and numbers of sheep and 
fowls, and depositing them on the veranda of 
Monsieur Coillard’s home late one night, began 
to sing the hymns he had taught them. 

‘What is all this?’’ he asked in surprise, 
stumbling over the abundant gifts as he opened 
the door. 

‘Your friends from a distance have come to 
tell you they are glad you are well,’’ responded 
the leader. 

Tears filled the missionary’s eyes. Only too 
well he knew that many who had contributed 
to this love-offering were very poor, and their 
gifts meant a real privation. 

At this moment a very old woman, named 
Mateke, arrived, carrying an enormous gourd. 
Although she lived a long way from the village, 
and had been hard at work in the fields all 
day, she would not consent to send her gift by 
another, but insisted on carrying it herself. 

‘*And what am I to do with this, Mateke?’’ 
the missionary asked, as she placed the huge 
thing in his arms. 

**Do what you like,’’ she returned, simply. 
“‘It made me happy to have that gourd. I 
want to make you happy. 

**And why do you want to make me happy ?”’ 
continued the old man. 

‘*Because you have told me things that make 


me glad even when I am hungry,’’ she an- | 


swered, a light coming into her wrinkled ‘face, 
“that rest me when I am tired, and make me 
not afraid to be covered up in the earth when I 
die. I am glad to give you my gourd—even if 
you do not want it, and will throw it away.’’ 


***She hath done what she could,’ ’’ mur- | 


mured the old man, turning to his companions. 
‘I shall never throw it away, Mateke. I will 
keep it always—to help me to be faithful.’’ 
The gourd, withered, dry and colorless, was 
still in his possession when he died. 
& 
the city of New York, a well-known 


> & 

THE HOTEL CHAPLAIN. 
A business man far from home was stricken 
with a fatal illness, and called for a minister. 
Ilurried messengers were sent out, but their 
search was fruitless. One clergyman was pre- 
vented by his press of duties, another was sick, 
another was out of the city, and by no effort 
could a spiritual guide be brought to the dying 
stranger until it was too late. 

A young up-town pastor, hearing of the case, 
declared that such a thing should never happen 
again if he could prevent it. By his energy 
and influence he enlisted the sympathy of a 
large number. of ministers and wealthy laymen, 
and with their aid organized the Hotel Chaplain 
Society. A card, hung in plain view, invites 
attention in all the hotels of the city. 

Guests, patrons and friends of the hotels, 


wishing the services of a clergyman, are in- | 


formed where they may find one who will be 
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Central Africa, and at his death | 


I have nothing else.”” | «Uniess I mistake,” Sarah Jane interrupted, | 
A 


few years ago, in a Broadway hotel in | 
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pleased to render any kind of pastoral service, 
regardless of creed, nationality or residence, at 
any hour-of the day or night. 

The chaplain’s work is spiritual ministration 
and religious service whenever called for by 
strangers or such as have only hotel homes. In 
these situations cases of fatal illness, distressing 
mental trial, soul hunger of invalids shut in 
from Sabbath worship, dangerous injury, fu- 
nerals far from friends, and a variety of other 
| cases of equal need—all fall within this Christian 
| minister’s round of volunteer duty, and find 


him ever ready at demand. 
| F months, and, says a writer in the New York 
Press, she was beginning to feel aggrieved. 
She thought she ought to have her salary raised. 
She waited a week for this to occur, then sug- 
gested it to her employer. His reply was a mild 
but unsympathetic grunt. 
That evening Ethelberta bought a newspaper, 
| 
| 


BOTH SIDES OF THE SHIELD. 


thelberta Smith had been in the office two 


went over the advertisements, and sat down deter- 
minedly to answer two of them. Both advertisers 
stated that they wanted a a of some 
experience, intelligence and capability. 

what she wrote to each of them: 

“Dear Sir. In reply to your advertisement, I 
would like to state that I am a young lady of 
| refined manners and good —— Have been 

a stenographer for some time, and am now em- 
ployed in the office of Mr. John Brown. 

“I wish to change my position, as I do not feel 
that I am fairly treated where I am, having to 
work from eight until six, with no holidays and no 
possible chance of a raise in pay. My employer 
seems to think that a stenographer is a mere 
machine, with no feeling whatever. He is a mean 
man, and I can no longer stay in such a place. 
Besides, he does not regard the presence of ladies, 
and sits around in his shirt-sleeves. He is so en- 
grossed with himself that he never addresses a 
smile or a kind word to anybody. 

“T have been en in this place two months 
ata salary of eight dollars a week, and even now 
I can’t get a raise. So I am going to make a 
change, and if you have anything better than this 
to offer me, I would appreciate an answer.” 

Ethelberta signed the letters, addressed them 
to the enigmatic box numbers mentioned in the 
| advertisement, and went to sleep feeling that she 
would now vindicate herself. 
| On Monday morning her employer began open- 


This is 





separate piles. Suddenly he sat up very straight, 
holding a sheet of note-paper before him, and 


looking at it as if he could not believe his eyes. - 


Then he broke into a boisterous laugh. 

“Miss Smith.” he called, “will you take dicta- 
tion, please? Yes, over here. Now, take this: 
‘Miss Smith, prenegra her, No. 27 Blank Street, 
Harlem —’ Yes, that’s right,” he assured her, 
as she glanced up at him in surprise. 

“Bu-but you must be mistaken. That’s my —” 

“Take dictation, please. Now this: 

“We have your two favors of Saturday, the 
9th, and appreciate your reasons for wanting to 
change your position. 

“*We, too, have been thinking of poking a 
change, because our present stenographer, while 
of good appearance, actually mony in fact, is so 
conscious of her own importance that she is inat- 
tentive to business. When she came to us she 
was perfectly green. She has been with us two 
months and, at our expense, has learned her busi- 
ness, gained some speed on the typewriter, and 
acquired what facility in her work she possesses. 

| Now, at the end of this time, she wants us to 


| raise her salary, and is constantly trying toimpress | 


upon us our good fortune in having her here. 

“*We regret that we, too, work in our shirt- 
sleeves, but if you decide to accept the position 
here we shall certainly never fail to smile when 
we look at you. Yer sincerely yours.’ 

“That will do, I think.” 

Now that Ethelberta and her employer under- 
stand each other, they are getting along very well. 
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NO RIVER VIEW. 


| a 
ae o! We haven't got any river view at all!” 
N came with explosive emphasis from Miss 
Sarah Jane. The gentleman, although 
innocently seeking summer board, had a vague 
sense: of guilt. ‘Well, I thought I’d ask,” he 
| began, apologetically. “One advertisement of a 
| farmhouse in this locality’’—he took a newspaper 
from his pocket—“mentions a river view. My 
wife wanted me —” 


“that advertisement is signed Tooker?” the 
nod of assent she continued, “Wal, this isn’t the 
Tooker — We've got nice comfortable rooms, 
—no fixings,—and good home cooking, but there 
isn’t any river view on this place.” 

The puzzled gentleman now dismissed the idea 
that he was the party guilty of mysterious crime. 
The grim, angular woman before him seemed to 
be vindicating herself—she washed her hands, as 
it were, of any implication of river views! 

“The Tooker place, where they have got a river 
view,’—a suspicion of a smile flickered across 
| the severe countenance,—“is only about a mile 


up-road. ll show you my rooms, but before 
| engaging rn better see Mis’ Tooker’s place, 
| particularly the river view. It’s wuth seeing.” 


Still more mystified, the gentleman gave up 
| trying to interpret his impressions, and just waited 
| for enlightenment. 


| “T have seen it, so mebby I better tell you, so’s 


|ing his mail, arranging the letters carefully in | 


| suddenly occurred to Mrs. Nelson, who had been 
| somewhat taken up with social affairs, that she 
had had no news from home, nor indeed any other 
mail. She looked in the letter-box, but it was 
empty. 

“Tillie,” said the puzzled lady, going to the 
kitchen, “have you taken any letters out of the 
post-box owe hy : : 

“Yaw, meesis,” beamed Tillie, rushing to the ice- 
box. “My bring heem for you. My do like you 
told my.” . 

And there, nicely packed away in a tin pail 
beside the ice, was the accumulated mail for the 
yast four days, none the worse for having been 

ept in cold storage. 








Tipping cups of petals white 

Dotting leagues of grass; 

Bent as southern breezes light 
O’er them swiftly pass— 

Nodding, beckoning, they sway 

Through the cloudless summer day. 


Anchored ships of fairy mold 
Tossing on the wave ; 

Bumblebees in brown and gold 
Are the sailors brave ; 

Winds that roam the prairie wide 

Form the undulating tide. 


Tugging all the summer through, 
To and fro they swing, 
Eager for the wider view 
Of the birds awing— 
Restless with the tiresome wait 
For the loosenings of fate. 


Bitter breezes come at last, 
Frosty stems are weak ; 

On the norther’s chilling blast 
Are the words they seek : 
“Gaily hoist your rigging fair— 
Away, away on seas of air.” 


& 





‘ 
WIGWAM DINNER A LA MODE. 
ears ago Colonel Crocker, a doughty Indian 
7 fighter, — peacemaker as well among the 
soldiers and copper-colored inhabitants of 
the hills of Nebraska,—became the object of an 
old chief’s sincere admiration. 
long since passed to the happy hunting-ground. 
Colonel Crocker was a gentleman to the manner 
| born, and punctilious to the farthest degree, 
| whether on the trail of a band of redskin maraud- 
| ers, in the camp on the plains, at the army post, 
or at a social gathering in Washington. 


| On one occasion while the colonel was in Wash- 
ington the old chief who so admired him was 
among the Indian guests invited to the city of the 
| White Father. The old chief soon found his old 
| friend. and former foe,—and at once attached 
himseif to the officer. The colonel was not averse 
to the attention; indeed, he enjoyed hobnobbing 
| with his ancient enemy of the plains and valleys of 
Nebraska, and bethought himself how he might 
best entertain the old chief. Why not give a 
dinner to the old chief, do things @ la mode, and 
give him food for thought to take back to his 
| Wigwam under the foot-hills? 
he “spread’’ was most fastidious, the viands 
were all that could be desired, the dinner was 





intended it should be. 
The old chief ate in silence, and seemed to pay 
attention to nothing so much as the stiff-backed 


during the meal. 

After it was over the chief grunted as he rubbed 
his stomach, “Heap g eat! Big man make 
much fuss—t’ree, four, seben time.” 


—— by the old chief, who invited him to 
his wigwam for ‘‘big eat.” 
told about the episode. 

Times had not treated the old chief well; the 
hunting season had failed to stock his larder with 
| the good things of the chase. There was not an 
|ounee of deer or bear or buffalo meat in the 
| Wigwam. The place was_ poorly lighted, smoke 
curled from the small fire in the back, and slowly 
floated from the opening at the top. The colonel 


board table. He 
and the colonel seated himself. 
| The old man’s squaw came in and placed before 
| each of them a dish of—mush and molasses. After 
| eating, the chief uttered in a loud voice: 
“Here ’em, squaw, take ’em — squaw.” 
The stoic-like creature took the dishes away. 
“Here ’em, squaw, bring ’em back, squaw.” 
Again the squaw entered with the dishes—mush 
and molasses as before. Again they cleared the 
dishes, and again the old chief ordered: 
“Here ’em, squaw, take ’em away, squaw.” 
This strange proceeding took place precisely 
seven times. Not another word was passed be- 
tween the chief and the colonel. The tawdry old 
squaw waitress was as one 





| mand, “Here ’em, squaw, take ’em away, squaw; 
| here ’em, squaw, bring *em back, squaw.” 


* © 


you won’t miss it. The house has an attie—young | 


| Mis’ Tooker calls it the third floor. Wal, you 
| gwup to the third floor and into the southeast 
| room—Gran’ma Tooker used it for the hired man. 
| The window has a box nailed under it now, with 
| calico curtains. They call it a window-seat. 
“Wal, you sit up on_ the window-seat ’n’ lean 
out as far as you can—better take a good holt of 
something first. If the woods over beyond Tate’s 
barn aren’t all leaved out yet, ’n’ if you’re good ’n’ 
resky at leaning out, why, the chances are”—Sarah 
Jane rose with her climax—“that you get just one 
glimp of the water — through. That’s the 
| river view mentioned in Mis’ Tooker’s advertise- 
|ment. There isn’t any river view on this place.” 
O her willingness to obey blindly whatever 
orders, however incomprehensible, her 


attractive new mistress might choose to give; but 
| even this admirable trait sometimes involved the 
| family in curious difficulties. 


“Tillie,” said Mrs. Nelson one morning, “I have 
just ordered some lettuce. When it comes I want 
you to put it in the ice-box right next to the ice. 
he ice. See, Tillie, here on the ice. When the 
lettuce comes —” 
“Yaw, meesis,” replied Tillie, seemingly with 
| understanding, “my feex heem ail gude.” 
| It was almost a week later when the thought 


& 


2 & 


REFRIGERATED NEWS. 


he of Tillie’s redeeming qualifications was 


THE JUDGE AND TOMMY. 
No 


served in seven courses, and was just as the colone! | 


ae 





The chief has | 


waiter who came and went like an automaton | 


After the colonel returned to his post he was | 


Colonel Crocker often | 


| 





one knew that fact better than Tommy him- 


Tenet Doogan was a mighty bad boy. 


| ically. He meant to be a real, sure-enough thief. 
But first he aspired to show his ability as a lion- 
tamer by defeating the methods of Judge Lindsey, 
the “boy’s judge” of Denver. The interests which 
had opposed juvenile court methods, says The 
World To-day, were eager to see him do it. 


“They’s too much fuss made about this Judge 
Lindsey, see?” said Tommy. “I’m going to show 
| youse dat dey’s one kid he can’t come it over.’ 
| . His turn came at last, when he was arrested. 
After a hearing the judge gave him his commit- 
| ment ‘papers and his fare to Golden, and Tommy 
promised he would go straight to the reform 
school and stay there. _Instead, when he came to 
the place where the cars passed his old play- 
grounds, he jumped off and joined the a7. 
Brought before the court again the following 
morning, he was given a “heart to heart talk” in 
chambers. Judge Lindsey knew of the boy’s 
threats, but did not tell him so. It was a time of 
trial of strength. Again Tommy promised to go 
to Golden, again he received his fare—and again 
- spent the money riotously and joined the 
OYS. 
Five times the start was repeated, the opposition 
| grew more jubilant and the judge more worried. 


| At last, for he sixth time, Tommy left the court and 
| headed for the school. At six o’clock that evening 


self, and no one advertised it more energet- | 


| dragged her, none too willing, before 
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the superintendent telephoned from Golden that 
no Tommy had arrived. The judge went home 
with heavy heart. His friends had predicted that 
he would come to grief some day, trusting to the 
honor of boys to deliver themselves at Golden 
without escort; and now, it seemed, he had. But 
at eleven o’clock that night the door-bell in his 
house rang loudly, and at the door om Lindsey 
found Tommy Doogan, alone in the dark, erying. 
“Say, judge,” he broke out. “I can’t get there 
alone. did mean to go—but not till the time 
before this. I tried to, but when the cars come to 
where the other kids was playin’ baseball, and I 
uster be pitcher, and I wasn’t there any more 
along of ’em, I just had to jump off. I can’t go 
alone! Please send a cop with me, judge.” 
Judge Lindsey took the hungry little fellow 
into the kitchen and filled him up. When he was 
oe him to get 7 for bed, he suggested 
that maybe the boy could get to Golden if he went 
a roundabout way, and not through his old haunts. 
“T dunno what I kin do now,” said Tommy. “I 
dunno anything about who’s boss inside of me 
now. But if you say so, I'll try it.” — ; 
The next morning he received his fare again 
and started the roundabout way, and soon the 
superintendent of the school telephoned that 
Tommy Doogan had arrived, “with himself the 
boss inside.” 


* ¢ 


A TEXT FOR BOYS. 


he retired capitalist said he would rather not 
T tell the New York Sun reporter how he got 

his first start in life. “But,” he added, “I 
will tell you how I got my first setback.” He had 
been working faithfully at his job, he said, and 
was getting the rewards that never fail to come 
to one who sticks to his duty. But he had got 
about as far as he could where he was, and was 
looking for a place where the possibilities were 
greater. In due time he heard of just what he 


| wanted. 


I applied for that job, and was received by an 
elderly but very keen gentleman, who treated me 
kindly, and told me finally that if they concluded 
to engage me they would let me know the next 
day. I knew that I never should hear from him, 
and I never did. Another man got the job. 

Now, why didn’t I get it? I learned why about 
two years later. Then, still working for the old 
concern, I went one day into the office of a house 
that we did business with, and got through the 
business all right, as usual; but when was 
leaving, the man there, a good deal older man than 
myself, said to me: 

‘Young man, the next time you come here I’d 
be obliged if you would leave your cigar outside 
the door.” 

Then it came to me in a flash why I hadn’t got 
that other job. Iwas a smoker, and I had walked 
into that other man’s office with a cigar in my 
fingers. It wasn’t a bad cigar, but 1 had gone in 
to see him carrying a lighted cigar, which was 
contrary to good taste and good manners and 
good business. 

It was clinging to my own enjoyment, and 
showing that I was a slave to a habit, or else it 
was showing that I was clinging to a small sort of 


| independence that made me stick to that —- 
a 


even when I was going into the presence o 
stranger. And he knew, of course, that if 1 would 
walk into his office with a lighted cigar, I would 
walk into other offices where I might be looking 
for business for him in the same way; into offices 
where my cigar would be likely to strike some 
other people just as it had struck him. And that 
would be bad business. 

There was my apparent flaw, and he did not 
want to spare the time or take the risk of teaching 
me. So I never heard from him. 

But I had learned my lesson from the man whe 
invited me to leave my cigar outside; and I cut 
out smoking altogether when I was round on 
business. I hadn’t lost any of my independence, 
but I had acquired some sort of sense of the 
courtesy due to other people, of the respect, in 
fact, due to them and their establishments. 


& & 


A BRIDE IN A HURRY. 


very summer, when the coast of Labrador is 
FE fairly free, and vessels can approach that 
foggy and forbidding country, the Bishop of 
Newfoundland makes a trip as far north as the ice 
permits. He finds much to do in giving comfort 
and counsel, christening the infants that have 
been born during the winter, preaching funeral 
sermons, and uniting the betrothed, who wait his 
arrival at the fishing-stations. 
Landing at the Seal Islands not long ago, he 
found an assemblage clad in its level best at the 


found the old chief already seated at his plain | pemee 6 Eee Sane,” OF leading Seater; for the 
pointed to the block opposite, | 


king, having buried four wives, had resolved to 
take a fifth, and he had gathered the neighbors 
to witness his joy in the acquisition. 

There are not many neighbors in Labrador, but 
there were enough in this instance to fill both 
rooms of his house. When the bishop had been 
warmed and welcomed, and was ge to speak 
the words that would fill the Seal Islands with 
rejoicing, he discovered that the union was im- 
possible, because the bride and the groom were 
too nearly related. 

“The church forbids this match,” he declared, 
and great was the sensation. The bride sank 
down in tears of mortification and temper, and 
the groom scratched his head in bewilderment. 


| Something had to be done, and quickly, for it 
raven from stone; | pj 


the silence of it all was only broken by the com- | 


might be a year before a clergyman appeared on 
that coast again. 

“Oh, well, there’s a plenty of others,” said the 
king, brightening as he surveyed his guests. He 
turned to a woman in the company and asked, 
“Will you have me, Lizzie?” 

ae for a gift!’ exclaimed the guest, indig- 
nantly. 

Wil you have me, Jane?” 

“Not if you were the last man on th’ Labrador.” 
“How for you, Moggart?”’ 

“Never!” 

The king looked ruefully over the wedding 
party, and spying the cook at the far side of the 
room, marched over to her resolutely, seized her 
by the arm, saying, “Come along, Sue, gh do!” 

the bishop, 


| and so they were married. 





* © 


hen any one suggested to Mrs. Herlihy 


A POWERFUL CLEANSER. 
that the extreme whiteness of the clothes 


\ \ which she washed was due to anything 


besides her exertions, Mrs. Herlihy took fire at 
onee. 


“Tt’s the wurrk o’ me hands and me arrms and 
me elbows that does it!’ she cried, indignantly. 
“T use all me stren’th on thim clothes, and I’m as 
wake as a rag whin they’re done. Soap an’ water 
is all I take to ’em, barrin’ the laste little bit of a 
lovely washing- powder that just puts the last 
touch to ’em.” 

“Are od sure it’s only a little bit you’re using?” 
asked the prying neighbor in a dubious tone. 

“Am I sure?” and the wrath of Mrs. Herlihy 
flamed again. “An’ why wouldn’t I be sure whin 
if I used a bit more it’d ate the nails right off me 
fingers!” 
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here!’’ called Letty ; 


through her grandmother’s gate, she , dren 


deposited her basket on the step and threw down 
an armful of lilac branches. 
explained, as her grandfather came unsteadily 
down the steps, ‘‘baby boy has the whooping- 
cough and I have ‘symptoms,’ so I can’t sing 
with the scholars. I am going to make-believe 
it with you.”’ 

‘‘How are you going to do that?’’ asked her 
grandmother, coming to the door. 

“Oh, you will see!’’ cried Letty, opening | 
her basket. 
the jelly, and here are lemons for the ’ade. 
We are going to have our lunch outdoors.’’ 

Back and forth she flitted like a restless bird, 
and sang like one, too, as she laid the table 
and ran on little errands for her grandmother. 
When all was ready, and grandmother had added 
to the ‘‘spread’’ some of her own best molasses 
cookies, Letty was ready to make-believe. 

‘*You see, I knew grandpa was too lame to 
walk so far, so I learned all about what there 
was to be. Now first we are in the town hall, 
and we see it all draped with flags and bunting, 
and the band is over by the stage. When the 


soldiers come marching in they play something | 
that is perfectly grand, and all the people rise | 


up and wave their handkerchiefs. Everybody 


is carrying big bouquets, and the children march | 


in, all dressed in white. 
pinned to their shoulders. 
‘*Now they are having prayer, and all the 
people are still, and then Captain Payson gets 
up and makes a speech, and all the people cheer 
and cheer. Then the band plays again. 
‘*Next the children sing.’’ 
her head and sang: 
“From hill and vale, from field and wood 
We come with flowers of spring, 
For soldiers who have fought for us 
Our praises, too, we bring. 


They wear little flags | 


Letty tipped up | 


LETTY’S MEMORIAL DAY. 


BY MARY T. BALLARD. 


™ e are going to have Decoration day right | while the band is playing the soldiers 
and running | all walk out by twos, and the chil- 


**You see,’’ she | and march down to the cemetery. 


| 


‘*Mother sent the sandwiches and | 


| of home affairs, how baby boy had 
| **whooped,’’? and how 


| little she said, 
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follow after, each taking a 
wreath, and they form a procession 
Hark, can’t you hear the music ?’’ 

They listened, and from the vil- 
lage came the sound of drum and 
fife, and grandpa tapped his cane in 
time. 

‘*Now while they are marching 
| through the village we will have our 
lunch,’ said Letty. 

While they had their lunch Letty 
| made them laugh with all her gossip 


her white 
muslin looked laid out on the best 
bed instead of being worn to the 
town hall. Her ready ear was open 
to catch the music, and after a 
‘*Now they have laid 
all the wreaths on the graves and 
the children are singing: 
“Rest, soldiers, rest. 
Our songs and flowers we bring to you 
Who were so noble, brave and true. 
Rest, soldiers, rest.” 

She had hardly finished her song 
when the best part happened. The 
procession unexpectedly decided to 
march by the lower road, and eso 
came directly by grandpa’s house, 
and he heard the village band, after 
all. And then because grandpa had 








LETTY TIPPED UP HER HEAD AND SANG. 


Pa 
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been a soldier they stopped before 








the gate and played a selection. 
‘‘Well, it has been a_ beautiful 
Decoration day,’’ said grandpa, ‘‘and the best 


| thing about it is that my granddaughter was 


**Now they will have more speeches, and then | 


aches 


unselfish enough to spend it with us.’’ 

‘*And it wasn’t all make-believe, either,’’ 
said Letty, as she helped him to his chair; 
**the lunch and the procession were real.’’ 





he road that goes to Boston, 


THE ROADS. 


BY HANNAH G. FERNALD. 


” is what the people say, 


But though | watch it closely, it always seems to stay. 
The teams go up and down it, and people, big and small ; 
The road lies in the sunshine, and never goes at all. 


Now would it not surprise us — 1 wish it might be so! — 
If roads that go to places some day should really go! 
The city folks would wonder to see them hurrying in — 


“Why, here’s the road from Portland! 


And here’s the road from Lynn!” 


The streets would greet them gladly, and listen in amaze 
To all their simple gossip and talk of country ways: 

“ Where do you keep your daisies? WVhy don’t your sparrows sing ? 
And aren't your travellers thirsty for want of brook and spring ? 


“The feet upon your pavements make such a shocking noise ! 
Pray, would not grass be better for barefoot girls and boys?” 
And when the day was over, with all their might and main, 
The roads, content but weary, would scamper home again! 
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“MISLOCATED” 


ARM. 


BY EDITH PERRY ESTES. 


bands called ligaments and tendons and muscles. 


- id the ’lastic pull out of my arm, too?’’ 
[) This was the question that little Polly 
Perkins asked her mother, who was 
mending the arm of Polly’s doll. It had been 
pulled out of the socket. 

Polly Perkins had dislocated her shoulder 
but two days before by falling down the church 
steps. But the doctor had set it, so that it was 
quite comfortable and safe now. 

Her mother laughed as she glued strips of 
cloth to the doll’s body and arm, and then she 
said: 

“*Not quite, dear, but the round top of your 
arm slipped through a lot of wonderful elastic 


These were meant to keep your arm up just 


| Strange to say, 


just as they did at the hospital. Then she folded 
the doll’s 
up by the good shoulder. 


And of course Polly groaned just a little bit, 


and cried, because, you see, a dolly could not | 


groan for herself. Then she play ed nurse again, 
and petted her and told her not to ery. And, 
she did not even whimper! 

All this time Polly’s mother kept on rolling 
bandage after bandage round the dolly, till the 


little girl said that Araminta Arabella looked | 


arm across until the lame hand rested | 





‘‘just like a mummy from Egypt!’’ ‘They 
must know a lot up at the hospital to make a 
comfy bandage like this,’’ said Polly. 

‘That bandage has a story name,’’ said her 
mother. ‘‘It is called a ‘Valpeau,’ for that 
was the name of the kind French surgeon who 
first fixed up the wounded soldiers that way after 
a great battle, so that they could march along 
with their comrades. ’’ 

“Why, what a lot there is to a mislocated 
| Shoulder!’ cried Polly, as she hugged her doll. 


- —_ 37 
NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. DISCOVERY PUZZLE. 
On a silver certificate one-dollar bill discover 
a deed of land, a paving-stone, human bodies, a 


| golden coin, eagerly looked for by absent friends, 


| a book of the Bible, 


wild beasts, the Father of his 
Country, celebrate d'actresses, the goddess of grain, 
a tropical fruit, part of a house, part of a book, 
part of a sentence, an aquatic animal. 

2. SUBSTITUTION. 

Fill the first blank with a word of seven letters. 
By successively changing the middle letter only, 
fill the other blanks. 

No hat brim was sweet Emily Roe ; 

Her red hair was the sun in its glow. 

She was a curl, with fingers so deft, 

From a 

Then — with laughter, she pinned it in place, 

And soon she was — the pastime with Grace. 














3. ADDED LETTER PUZZLE. 

Add a letter and change efficient into a rope; 
enticement into gain; a droning sound into a com- 
panion; above into to hide; a generation into an 
enclosure; a light into something to fasten with ; 
a bird into a kind of hood; a tap into a contract ; 
everything into a cry; thin into a noise; to torture 
into a crevice; a beam into strong in "flavor ; to 
permit into unfledged; a want into a sharp noise 
a float into cunning; a selling into a thin plate; 
charity into quiets ; a young girl into an order; ti at 
tered into rough and Stee p;: a preparation of corn 
into a rascal; an animal into a headland; a song 
into a kind of earth; degree into a peculiar person ; 
despatched into a perfume; spare into neat; value 
into a box for goods; purchased into to chide; a 


tree into money. 


close enough to the three bones that help make | 


your shoulder to let it swing all round. But 
you spoiled it all by taking such a dreadful 
tumble !’? 


“Do my doll’s arm up as the doctor did. | 


Let’s play she’s mislocated her shoulder, too, 
and I’1l be the nurse. ’’ 


‘““ Why, that’s a grand idea,’’ cried her 
mother, ‘‘for then the doll’s arm can get strong 


and well, too, before she tries to use it!’’ 
So she got some cheese-cloth, cut it into long 
inch-wide strips, and rolled these into tight rolls 


4. RIDDLES. 
I. 

To me you look for uses many. 
I bring restraint or cheer ; 

Sometimes for me you drop a penny, 
Sometimes it brings a tear; 

I may unite when comes division, 
May start a merry rout; 

Of mortals made, may heal a scission, 
Or spur to joyous shout. 


II. 
Although once the height of fashion, twenty 
hundredweight is too much to place upon a girl's 
head, so I beg that you will leave me where I grow 
by the roadside. Or, if you choose, throw me into 
the water, for I am useful to the fisherman as well 
as to the farmer, who would kee p his beasts within 
bounds. I restrain, I contain, and am in part 
poisonous. Sometimes sly, sometimes rude, I am 
always slow. 


she found when the carpenters left. | 


56. CHARADES, 
I. 
My first to each is very dear; 
My second never do; 
My ihird, when hunger’s very near, 
You'll gladly do, ’tis true. 


My whole, a remedy you'll see, 
Ofttime twill ease your pain; 
And if you should puzzled be, 
Sometimes it leaves a stain. 
iI. 
To ponder deeply is my first, 
And do it o’er and o’er; 
My second, if you’d quench a thirst, 
To it you must add more. 


My third the sun doth brightly give 
In generous, blessed way; 

My fourth’s advice for all who'd live 
Apart from evil’s sway. 

My whole the rarest power will be, 
Yet men too seldom prize it, 

Though no one e’er success will see 
Till he to will allies it. 


111. 
My first a friend of man must be, 
Since him it aids continually. 
My next, of every home a part, 
Brings joy and love to every heart. 
My whole in every clime is found; 
Throughout this sphere it will abound ; 
For many ends it aptly serves, 
And man’s approval well deserves. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Haste makes waste. 


2. G 
IRE 
GRAND 
END 
s D T 
ICE E ORB 
SCRAPILOTRAIIL 
EAR A BIG 
P Y L 
SEA 
YEAST 
ASS 
I 
3. 1. Chaw, sir—Chaucer. 1. Shake, spear— 
Shakespeare. 111. Cow, purr—Cowper. Iv. John, 


son—Johnson. 
4. Valiant, servant, pliant, reluctant, 
cormorant, abundant, occupant, claimant. 


irritant, 








Vasa Gras 
Gaye 


4 the ball; put “‘3-in- 
One” oil on your 

glove; softens the 

leather so the ball 


sticks right in the center; makes your glove look 
twice as good and wear four times as long. Get 
a sample bottle free from G. W. COLE COMPANY, 
146 Washington Life Building, New York City. 


(PATRIOTIC | 


and other entertainments of every description 
for all holidays, including May Day, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Flag Day, Independence 
Day, are listed in our Special Catalog. 
Sent on request. WRITE FoR IT TO-DAY. 


[FREE <* CREST TRADING CO. 
10K Witmark Bldg., N.Y. 























The only pin that firmly holds the fabric on the line | 


with a velvet-like clasp. Does not injure the most 
delicate goods. Once used, always used, If your dealer 
hasn’t the U. S. Clothes Pin, to further introduce it we 
will mail one dozen post-pa ald for 15c., two dozen 25c. 


U. 8S. CLOTHES PIN CO., Montpelier, Vt. 





‘ Hill’s Famous 
Clothes Dryers. 


Neat and tidy when in use. Fold cqmpoctiy for 
removal when not in use. Do not disfigure the 
lawn. Require but little space. Wind revolves 
reel; so clothes dry quicker, cannot blow away 
or be torn to shreds. 


More than two million people use them, 


includin mpany COMPANION readers. Have 
You a Hill Dryer? Hold 100 to 150 feet of line. 
Several style “ and sizes for Lawn, Roof and 
Baleony. Ask your hardware dealer to show them. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue P’, free for the asking. 
THE HILL DRYER CO., 363 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 











The happiest bride finds a 
gift of 


COMMUNITY 
SILVER 


beautiful now. It will re- 
main equally beautiful until 
her Silver Wedding-day. 

A test of silver-plated ware 
conducted for the “Goldsmith 
and Silversmith” by an assay- 
er of the U. S. Government 
showed that Community 
Silver teaspoons have an ounce 
more pure silver than any 
of the others submitted. 

At all Dealers. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY Lrp 


ONEIDA, N. Y CANADA 


FOUNDED IN 1848 
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|| CURRENT EVENTS 











} gene ps Amendments to the railroad 
rate bill were adopted by the Senate. One 
| of them restores the law prov iding imprisonment 
for givers of rebates, which was repealed in 


| 1903, and increases the fine for such offenses | 
Another, known as the | 
‘coal roads amendment,’? makes it unlawful, | 


| from $5,000 to $20,000. 


| after May 1, 1908, for common carriers engaged 


in interstate commerce to transport articles | 
manufactured or mined by themselves or under | 
their authority, or in which they indirectly or | 


a | directly have an interest. This amendment 


| applies to the coal-carrying roads which are | 
| interested in mining coal, and also to the pipe | 


| lines of the Standard Oil Company. A third 


| amendment brings express companies and sleep- | 
| ing-car companies under the interstate commerce | 


law. ins 
Gnpens against the “ Trusts.’’—The suit 
which the United States government began 
in December, 1904, to dissolve the combination 
alleged to exist between the General Paper 
Company and 23 other defendants, known as 
the Western paper ‘‘trust,’’ in restraint of inter- 
state commerce, ended May 11th, in the issuance 
of a decree in the Circuit Court at St. Paul, in 
favor of the government. ‘The company will 
accordingly be dissolved.—The United States 
government, May $th, filed a petition in the 
| Cireuit Court at Indianapolis, for an injunction 
| against the associations, corporations and indi- 
viduals comprising what is known as the drug 
trust, the alleged purpose of which is to control 


& 


- 


he Russian Parliament at Work.— 

The Duma, or lower branch of the Rus- 
sian parliament, organized by the practically 
unanimous choice of Professor Mouromtseff as 
president. He has long been a leader in the 
struggle for popular rights. He was president 
of the national zemstvo congress, and one of the 
delegation which presented 
the address of the zems- 
tvoists to the Tsar. The 
| reorganized Council of the 
| Empire, which constitutes 
| the upper house of parlia- 
ment, was opened May 
| 11th, under the presidency 
|}of Count Solsky. ~ Count 
Witte is among the mem- 
bers of this house appoint- 
ed by the Tsar. The 
|Duma adopted by a' 
| unanimous vote an address in reply to the aie | 
| from the throne. In this address demands were 
made for a general amnesty for political offend- 
ers; the abolition of the death penalty; the 
suspension of martial law; full civil liberty; 
the removal of all class and religious privileges ; 
the abolition of the Council of the Empire; the 
revision of the fundamental law ; responsibility 
of ministers to parliament ; a compulsory distri- 
bution of lands among the peasantry, and 
guarantees of the rights of working men. 


e 























nsurance Losses by the recent conflagra- 
tions in San Francisco and other cities and 
towns in California will, it is believed, reach 
a total of about $120,000,000. The domestic 
and foreign companies which report to the 
New York Insurance Department estimate their 
losses at $113,000,000; and the losses of com- 
panies not included in this estimate will not 
amount to more than $7,000,000. Nearly one- 
half of the total loss is borne by foreign com- 
panies. i. 
: e- Boundary Dispute between the 
Turkish and British governments in the 
Sinai Peninsula has been adjusted by the evacu- 
ation of Tabah by Turkish troops and an agree- 
ment for a definite fixing of the boundary by a 
| joint commission. 





eath of Carl Schurz.—Carl Schurz, the 
| distinguished journalist, orator and states- 
re died May 14th, aged 77. He was a 
| German by birth, and took part in the revolu- 
| tionary movement of 1848. He escaped to 
| Switzerland after the movement was crushed, 
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| but returned to Berlin to rescue a comrade who 
| had ‘been sentenced for treason. He came to 
| the United States in 1852, became an American | 
| citizen, and attached himself at once to the 
| newly organized Repub- — 
lican party. He was ap- | 
pointed minister to Spain 
in 1861, but resigned to 
enter the army, in which 
| he became major-general, 
and commanded a division 
at the second Bull Run and 
acorps at Gettysburg. He 
was a United States Sena- | 
| tor from Missouri, 1869-75 ; || 
| was one of the organizers Cart Scnurz. 
| of the Liberal Republican —$—$— | 
party in 1872; and was Secretary ‘of the Interior | 
under President Hayes, 1877-81. He engaged | 
}in journalism in the intervals of his public | 
| work, was closely identified with civil service | 
| reform, and was an independent in politics. | 
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This amount will be equally divided among all 
Companion workers who send us five new subscriptions 
between October 19, 1905, and July 1, 1906. 

Are you in this fortunate group? If not, there 
still remain three weeks in which to complete your 
list of five new subscriptions and secure your share in 
an equal division of Twelve Thousand Dollars. 
Full details of this Offer may be found in The Com- 
panion of October 19, 1905. 
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travel to great distances on the wind. But the 
studies of Doctor Ridley of the Botanic Gardens 
at Singapore indicate that winged seeds have 
a far narrower range of flight than do ‘‘powder’’ 
seeds and plumed seeds. The greatest distance 


| relieves headache caused by summer heat, overwork, 
[Adr. 


he Plight of Seeds.—Most persons proba- | 
bly think that winged seeds from trees | 


travelled by the winged fruit of a forest tree, | 


Doctor Ridley, was 100 yards. 
the most favorable circumstances, he 


| calculates, it would take this plant'100 years to 
| spread 300 yards, and 1,500,000 years to spread 


|immense strides 


| country. 


from the Malay Peninsula to the Philippines, 
if a land connection existed. 
lectricity in France.—Oflicial reports 
from Paris and Marseilles indicate the 
made by the movement to 
obtain electric power from waterfalls in that 
Many factories and trolley-lines are 


|now operated by electric power brought over a 


| distance of 100 miles. 


| 


The effects of the new 


| System are particularly felt in the hilly and 


| mountainous district stretching from the Med- 
|iterranean Sea to the Alps, and along the 


'S 


western borders of the latter. It is believed 
that 2,000,000 horse-power may be economically 
obtained, and of this total about one-fifth has 
already been utilized, or is in process of utiliza- 
tion. The work now in progress on new plants 
in the French Alps will, it is believed, revolu- 
tionize manufacturing conditions in the whole 
Mediterranean region of France, and greatly 
stimulate and increase the industries of that 
country. 


ba) 


ignals across the Sea.—The De Forest 
Wireless Telegraph Company, in announ- 





cing recent successful experiments in sending | 


code words across the Atlantic from Coney 


| Island to a receiving-station in the south of 





KR 


| made on February 7th 


}found in a rock-cut 
| cell at the back of one 


| and painted stone cow 
os life size, the origi- 


Ireland, calls attention to an interesting peculi- 


| arity connected with the varying distances to 
| which wireless signals are sent, 


It seems that 
every specific distance has, to use the analogy 
of sound, a key, pitch, or tone of its own, which 
can only be determined by experiment. ‘Thus, 
if the operator at Coney Island should send the 
same message simultaneously to Boston and 
Philadelphia, using the Philadelphia ‘‘pitch,’’ 
the receiver in Boston would get the message 
in bad shape. But if the Boston ‘‘pitch’’ were 
used, Philadelphia and all near-by points might 
intercept the message. In 
signaling a great variety of pitches were tried 
in the search for the proper one. 


sending-station yet exists there. 


H 


& 


considered. 


the transatlantic 


The signals 
could not be returned from Ireland because no 


ygienic Lighting. — In comparatively | 
few cases have the physiological and 
esthetic effects of electric lighting been duly 
The Electrical World complains , 
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Nothing in modern home-mak- 
ing would more surely delight 
a visiting fore-father — were 
that possible —than to note 
the advancement made by his 
descendants in evenly warm- 
ing all parts of the home by 








of the injurious results of placing clusters of | 


vivid incandescent lamps in theaters and amuse- 
ment halls in such situations that the spectators’ 
eyes are partially blinded and greatly wearied 
Ground-glass shades supply only a 
Great possibilities of improve- 
ment and of artistic achievement exist by com- 
bining proper shading with the concealment of 
In streets, as 
very little attention 
has been paid to the physiological side of the 
| lighting problem, 
| dazzled, confused and placed in peril by blazing 
lamps, the light of which streams straight into 


by them. 
partial remedy. 


the lamps from direct vision. 
everybody has observed, 


and often 


their eyes. Qa 


tional discoveries in recent times than 
at Thebes, when Pro- 
fessor Naville of the 


British Museum 


of the temples of Deir 
el-Bahari, a_ gilded 


nal ‘‘eult image,’’ or 
emblem, of Hathor, 
| goddess of the west- 
ern desert hills. The 
image was dedicated 
| by King Amenhotep IT. 


in intact in its shrine. 


pedestrians are 


Egyptian Cow Goddess.—The science 
of archeology has known few more sensa- | 
that | 





This is the first time | 


| that an Egyptian cult image has been found | 
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TYPHOID FEVER. 


UL THOUGH there is always more or 
less typhoid fever in most of the 





sons when it is most to be feared. 

The disease is not so formidable, 
as regards the mortality, as some 
others, but its great length and 
the evil consequences which some- 
times follow it in the form of weak 
heart, weak spine, or nervous disorders make it 
quite as serious as some which are more fatal but 
far less protracted. 

Unless one knows how the disease is usually 
spread one cannot hope to avoid it, and so it may 
be useful to consider in what way the germs of the 
malady find their way into the system. 

Water is the usual vehicle for typhoid germs, as 
is well known, and probably all great outbreaks 
of the disease in cities are due to an infected water- 
supply. This has been strikingly shown in Phila- 
delphia, where some parts of the city are supplied 
with filtered water and others with unfiltered or 
mixed water. Comparing two parts of the city in 
which the conditions, except as to water-supply, 


are almost the same, it was found that in the one | 


supplied with filtered water the occurrence rate 
of typhoid fever was one in five thousand, while 
in the others, in which the unfiltered water was 
drunk, it was one in sixteen hundred. 


But a city with an ideal water-supply may be | 


scourged with typhoid fever, although less severely, 
through the medium of impure ice, and it is almost 
as important to know where the ice is cut, or with 
what water it is made, if artificial, as where the 
city water comes from. Not long since a number 
of officers on one of the United States ships in the 


Mediterranean squadron were taken down with | 


typhoid fever. When the source of the infection 
was traced, it was found to be some ice bought 
at Athens, the ice-machine on shipboard having 
broken down. 

Another source of infection is found in oysters 
that have been fattened in streams contaminated 
with sewage. Not only has typhoid followed the 
eating of these fish, but the typhoid-bacilli have 
been found in the stomachs of the oysters. 

Raw vegetables used for salads may have been 


grown in soil contaminated with slops used as | 


fertilizers, or may have been washed in infected 
water. 


Unless a water-supply is above suspicion, all | 


that used for drinking, tooth-cleaning and in the 
kitchen should be boiled, and the drinking water 
cooled by putting vessels containing it on the ice, 
not by putting ice in the water itself. 

Finally, great care should be taken to screen all 
food from flies, for if there is a case of typhoid 
fever in the neighborhood flies may become most 
active distributors of the poison. 


LENA AND THE LOG. 


i ie log of the steamship Athole, recently arrived 
at Staten Island from Yokohama, is, the first 
officer declares, “‘a real comic opera kind of a log,” 
in which the chief characters are a Chinese crew 
and a crocodile named Lena, which figures as 
heroine. Lena came aboard at Cochin, where her 
owner, for whose modest establishment she had 
become somewhat too overpowering, presented 
her to the chief engineer, housed in a crate with 
two eggs that she was mothering. 

Unfortunately, one of the Chinamen, Ching, 
selected the roof of her domicile for a secluded 
smoke, but fled, terrified, at certain strange rasping 
and hissing sounds. Returning with several 
friends to investigate, they soon discovered 
within “an angry lady crocodile with a full set of 
teeth.” 

From that hour Lena’s life was in peril. 
Chinamen regarded her neither as a pet nor a 
zoblogical specimen, but as a diabolie incarnation, 
sure to bring misfortune to the ship. They fed 
her poison, but she throve on it. Then they 
planned to despatch her with knives. Her off- 
spring—for the eggs had hatched—were also 
doomed; and indeed several Chinamen with clubs 
were kicked away from the vicinity of the crate 
one night none too soon. They were not attract- 


ive babies,—two diamond-eyed, gray-snouted, | 


vicious little beasts, venting their infant tempers 
in pig-like squeals,—but Lena seemed to feel their 
danger, and whenever a Chinaman approached 


would utter husky hissings and lash her tail in | 


fine maternal wrath. 
At last, as it was nearing port, the Athole ran 
into a blizzard. The Chinamen, counting upon 





Your name cannot be found | 


larger cities of this country, the late | 
summer and autumn are the sea- | 


The | 








| and upset the erate. 
| At midnight, above the howling of the sleety 
blast, a wild scream rang out. An officer, racing 
forward, found Ching clinging with numb fingers 
to the lower rigging, while below him Lena, awash 
and half-helpless on her squatty legs, yet grimly 
intent on her enemy, waited, snapping her ugly 
jaws like a pair of shears. A snap directed at the 
rescuer’s legs sent him, too, to the rigging; and 
then suddenly a great green wave curled over the 
bow, lifted the struggling crocodile like a chip, and 
swept her overboard. The “comic opera” ended 
in tragedy—unless, perchance, Lena could swim. 
Lena’s orphaned babies, however, survived. 
“Poor little motherless crocodiles!” said Chief 


and I wouldn’t give ’em to a child to play with. 
I guess they’ll have to end their days in a zoo.” 
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A LITTLE PATRIOT. 

hen Giuseppe Rossi came from Italy he and 
| his father and mother went to live in a part 
of New York called the “Street-of all Nations.” 
| People who live there come from every part of the 
world. Washington’s birthday means nothing to 
most of them, but Giuseppe goes to school, and it 
is different with him. 

The woman who cleans the halls in the house 
where Giuseppe lived is German. She was using 
a worn-out, tattered old flag on Washington’s 
birthday to clean and dust with. As she rubbed 
the door-knob vigorously the Stars and Stripes 
waved grotesquely across the dirty front of the 
house, but suddenly she was violently attacked 
by the small Italian boy, who began meng, pee 
about the body with his strong little fists. Then 
he lowered his head, and running at. her like a 
goat, he butted her off the steps to the sidewalk. 

The commotion caused by the fight at last 


indignant woman gave the boy, who was too angry 
- — coherently or tell his reason for the 
attack. 

When arraigned before a magistrate, the bo 
explained. Pointing to the woman, who appeare 
against him, he said: 

“She clean wid de flag. She = de mud-a wid 
it—da flag-a what ever’ day in school-a we mak-a 
| him so,” and Giuseppe reverently raised his hand 
| in salute. 
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A SUM IN ARITHMETIC. 


mentioned in Aunt Lucretia’s presence with- 
out eliciting an apparently frank statement of her 
own years. The listener, however, never failed 
to find on reflection that there were certain con- 
necting-links which were missing from Aunt 
Lucretia’s chain of events. 


“There’s nothing much more foolish than for a 
woman to be trying to conceal her age,” Aunt 
Lucretia was wont to say. “Now anybody that’s 
got a head for figures can add up my age quick as 
a wink, I s’pose. Most o’ the folks in this town 
could tell ye, I warrant; they’ve heard me give it 
out often enough. 

“TI was married when I was seventeen, and after 
I’d been married five years we moved to Ten- 
nessee, where my three children were born, and 
when William—that’s forty-two now—was ten we 
moved to Missouri. Three years after that my 
husband had his lung trouble, an’ we carted out 
to Colorado. 

“Stayed there five years, and then came on East 
when his father died, and we’ve been here ever 
since—twenty-four years. 

“You reckon up what I told you about William’s 
| age if you want to be sure ’mace’rate. That’ll be 
your quickest way, and then you can figure on 
mine. 
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ONLY A HINT. 


| he old colored “mammy” who had ruled the 
| Greenough household for more than twenty 
| years was known to the tradesmen and the world 

in general as “Mrs. Washington,” although she 
| allowed the Greenoughs and their friends to 
| address her as “Aunt Euphrasia.” 


She had a flow of language which has seldom 
been equaled, and delighted in it more, even, than 
in her skill in cooking. On one occasion Mrs. 
Greenough overheard Aunt Euphrasia berating a 
tardy grocer’s boy. 

“Whar yo’ been, yo’ triflin’, lazy, destructful, 
owdacious, aggervatin’, presumptious boy, while 
I’s been a-waitin’ and a-y’arnin’ for dese yer 
condimental spices?” demanded Aunt Euphrasia, 
her turbaned head threatening the delinquent, 
who cowered before her. “Ef I hadn’t got to put 
dese yer right into my cake dat’s. ben kept on- 
finished fer yo’ to go dawdlin’, philanderin’, sojerin’ 
round, U’d stop a minute and gib yo’ some idee ob 
my opinions regardin’ yo’!”’ 





NEEDED WETTING. 


hen a delightfully open winter was suddenly 

followed in March by a spring of deep 
snows and heavy ice, many New Englanders were 
puzzled to understand the need of such unweleome 
weather, Not so Uncle Ned Willoughby. 

“T told’em! I told ’em!” he said, cheerfully, 
as he drove his express sleigh about town in the 
teeth of the third blizzard. . 

“What ’d you tell ’em, Uncle Ned?” asked a 
curious villager. 

“Oh, I told’em! 
‘can’t rot aout yit,’ I says, ‘not withaout more 
wettin’ ’n it hez hed.’ ” 
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CONTRACTED QUARTERS. 


he sort of conversation in which Martha Hackett 
often indulged was peculiarly trying to her 
cousin, Mr. Lane. 


*“Martha’s been here all the morning,” said Mrs. 
zane, wearily, at dinner one night. “She talked 
on and on about things that didn’t amount to any- 
thing, and were all disconnected. I endured it as 
well as I could, but it does seem sometimes as if 


| she was wandering in her mind.” 


“Well, there’s one thing,” said Mr. Lane, grimly, | 


“you needn’t ever worry about her going far if 
that’s where she’s wandering.” 


oS & 


HIS EVENING IN. 
M": Jymes was a member of six secret societies. 
A friend tried to persuade him to join an- 
| other one. 


“No,” he said. “I want to spend my Sunday 
| evenings at home.” 


| the confusion, stealthily attempted Lena’s life— | 


Officer Murray, tenderly. “Not much good as pets, | 


INSTITUTE, Dept. 11, 240-242 W. 234 Street, New York. 





attracted a policeman, into whose custody the | 


he question of age was one which was never |- 


I says, says I, ‘Winter,’ I says, | 


SANATIVE SHAVING. 
A New Method Which Makes Shaving a 
Pleasure to Men with 
Tender Skins. 
Cuticura Soap (Medicinal and Toilet) is a luxury for 
shaving. It possesses in a moditied form all the emol- 
lient, sanative and antiseptic properties of Cuticura 


Ointment, the great Skin Cure, while supplying a firm, | 
This 


moist, non-drying, creamy and fragrant lather. 
up-to-date method of shaving dispenses with the 
shaving mug, prevents irritation and inflammation of 
the skin and hair glands, is most agreeable and com- 
forting, and makes frequent shaving a pleasure rather 
than a discomfort. Full directions wrapped around 
each cake of soap. [Adr. 





MAGIC BASEBALL CURVER. 
Curve pitching is made easy | its use; any one can 
throw tKE CURVES and strike out the bats- 
men as fast as they come to bat. It is so small that 
| the batters cannot see it, and the 
| those awful curves come from. Price post-paid only 
25e. STAR MFG. CO., Box 1022, Lowville, N. Y. 


‘SOFT 
ON ROCKING CHAIRS 


| prevent base-boards and furniture being scratched. If 

| your dealer doesn’t sell them send to us. 

15 cents pair, two pairs 25 cents. 

ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
We Make Rubber Tips for Chairs, Crutches, etc. 


ME AN 
IAN? 


ite for our Free Illustrated Book, “ How to 
Become An Electrical Engineer, Mechanical or Steam 
Engineer.” We teach Electrical Engineering, 











Writ 


SiS THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. J@eprerwace, 


all wonder where | 


RUBBER TIPS 


Mechanical Eyaincering, Heese Engineer- | 
‘le 


ng, Electrie Lighting, ctric Railway, 
Mechanical Drawing, at your home by mail. 
Institute indorsed by Thos. A. Edison and 


others. ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 








Style 224. Price $1.50 


The Right Idea 


The body needs support; the outlines re- 
quire training; but the vital organs —the 
lungs, for instance—rebel at compression. 
The right idea is found in the Ferris Good 
Sense Waist, a flexible garment beauti- 
fully shaped in the making. The most 
exquisite lines of nature being exactly 
reproduced, Every curve of bust, waist 
and hip is moulded in the fabric until the 


| FERRIS Waist 


WAIST 


| fits the form as a soft kid glove fits the 
hand, yielding to every breath and motion. 
Think of the advantage of this over rigid 
stays and steels, that always distress and 
frequently injure the wearer; and you 
have the reason why thousands upon 
thousands of healthful, beautiful, well- 
dressed women are wearing Ferris Good 
Sense Waists —the right idea. 

Ferris Waists are sold by leading dealers. 
None genuine without the name in red. 


Send for the Ferris Book Free. 
We fully guarantee all Ferris Good Sense 
and ym Waists, and will exchange 
without charge any waist found to be de- 
fective in either material or workmanship. 

THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 

341 Broadway, New York. 
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Barrington Hal! 
The Steel cut 


Coffee 


You Can Drink This Coffee 
To Your Heart’s Content. 


It is just pure Mocha and Java prepared in a new 
way. The coffee berry is cut up (not ground) by 
knives of almost razor sharpness into small uni- 
form particles. Thus it is not crushed, as by the 
old method of grinding, and the little oil cells 
remain unbroken. The essential oi] (food prod- 
uct) cannot evaporate, and is preserved indefi- 
nitely. This is one reason why a pound of 


| Barrington Hall will make 15 to 20 cups more of 


full-strength coffee than will any coffee ground 
the old way; why it excels all other coffee in 
flavor and why it will keep perfectly until used. 
The main thing about Barrington Hall Coffee is 
that it can be used without ill effect by those who 
find ordinary coffee injures them, because the 
uniform particles render it possible to make a cup 
free from tannin (the only injurious element in 
coffee), which eminent medical authorities agree 
comes from oversteeping the tannin-bearing skin, 


| dust and small particles always found in unevenly 


| ton Hall by our “ steel-cut”’ process. 


| 238 2d Street N. 





ground coffee, but entirely removed from Barring- 
A delicious 
coffee, not a tasteless substitute. 


Price 35c. to 40c. per pound, according to locality. If 
your grocer will not supply you, let us tell you where 
to get it. é 

CAUTION: Baker’s Barrington Hall is the only 
genuine Steel-Cut Coffee. Avoid so-called imitations. 
We roast, steel-cut and pack in sealed tins by 
machinery at our factory. 

COPY THIS COUPON, 
giving magazine and grocer’s name. 


BAKER & CO., Coffee Importers, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Please send me without expense sample ean of Bar- 
rington Hall, the Steel-Cut Coffee, and booklet, “ The 
Secret of Good Coffee’: in consideration I give here- 
with my grocer’s name (on the margin). 













‘* These two I use daily.”’ 


ARNICA 
Tooth 


Is antiseptic; 
preserves while it 
beautifies. No 
spilling or wast- 
ing; convenient 
and economical. 


25 Cents 
At all Druggists 


STRONG’S 
Arnica Jelly (carvoiatea) 


Keeps the skin free from roughness 
and pimples. Nothing better for 
sunburn or chapping; also for cuts, 
bruises, burns and all eruptions. 
Keeps the skin soft, smooth and del- 
icate. The collapsable metal tube is 
convenient and unbreakable. 

Take tt with you wherever you go. 
/f your druggist hasn't it—Send to us. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 


C. H, STRONG & CO. 
HICAGO 
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The prevailing taste is for the more elaborate designs in spoons, 
forks, knives,etc. The illustration shows four exquisite patterns 
of the famous 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


ware—the sil ver plate that ever since ROGERS BROS. discovered the 
iS electro-plating process, sixty years ago, has kept the lead in quality 
} and beauty. Sold by leading dealers. Send for catalogue **S-g9.”” 
? MERIDEN BRITANNIA ©O., Meriden, Conn. 


| 
| 
l 





(International Silver Co., Successor). 
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Latest Swell Front, 
Automatic Drop Head and Lift, 


AT INTRODUCTORY fq 
PRICE PP 





SERVICE 


"The New Companion 
will serve you through 
many long years. Every 
purchaser allowed 30 days’ 
trial and givena /0 Years’ 
Warranty Certificate. 


se 
GS 


DEMAND 


r the past 25 years tens 
of thousands of our New 
Companion Sewing Ma- 
chines have been purchased. 
The Swell Front, Auto- 
matic Drop Head and 
Lift represent our highest 
achievement. 


OUR EXPERIENCE has shown that the sale of one Sewing Machine 
, in a town soon leads to other sales in that 
same neighborhood. In the light of this experience, we offered in The Companion of 
February 15th to furnish the New Companion at an Introductory Price. If a New 
Companion Sewing Machine has not yet been sent into your town, we shall be glad to 


make you our Introductory Offer. If you desire to take advantage of this Offer, send 
us your name and address at once for full particulars 


ee \ et 








My New Companion Sewing Machine arrived in due time without a scratch, We have tried the New Companion Sewing Machine long enough to know that 
and is satisfactory in every particular. Indeed, it is more than we expected. My we wouldn’t send it back unless we could get another just like it. We had a $65 
wife says she would not trade with her sister, who has a $50 machine. —S. R. machine in the house for three months, and tried them both. I find the New Com- 
Harman, Bucyrus, Ohio. panion equal to the $65 machine in every respect. — Mrs. J]. W. Thompson, 

My time has been so fully taken up for the past week with my New Companion Hodgeman, Keneas. 
that I have had no time for letter-writing. I wish to tell you how pleased I am with I am well pleased with my New Companion Sewing Machine. It came 
my machine, and to thank you for your prompt shipment. The New Companion promptly in twenty-nine days from the date I bought the money-order. I would not 
looks just like a $45 machine which I had partially engaged from other parties. I exchange my New Companion for any of the higher priced machines. It runs light, 
count myself very fortunate in having purchased from you. When received there and does as good work as any one could ask for. The machine is all that you claim 
wasn’t a scratch upon it. — Mrs. Ross I. Knapp, North New Portland, Maine. for it. — Mrs. J. R. Smith, Napa, California. 


THE ATTACHMENTS. 


With each New Companion Sewing Machine we give a full set of attachments and accessories. Complete 
instructions for use are also enclosed with each set. The attachments are of steel, nickeled and polished. 
THE LIST IS AS FOLLOWS: Tucker, Quilter, Twelve Needles, Ruffler, Shirring Slide, Six Bobbins, 


Braider Foot, Binder, Can of Best Oil, Underbraider, Four Hemmers, Screw Driver, One Bodkin, Hemmer 
and Feller (One Piece), Guide and Screw, Extra Throat Plate. 


New System. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOK AND SAMPLES OF STITCHING—FREE. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 





Old System 
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It’s daylight all the way by the Wy 
KODAK System. Loading, un- A ~ 
loading, developing, printing —all 


without a dark-room. 





~ -~ ~— ees 


**A Kodak Morning.”* 


The Kodak, 


The Kodak Tank Developer, and Velox Paper, have made 


the process of finishing the pictures as simple as pressing the 
button. 


Kodaks, $5 to $108. Kodak Tank Developers, $2.50 to $7.50. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogue free at the dealers or by mail. ROCHESTER, N. Y., Zhe Kodak City. 





























